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HE genius is the man or woman who starts 
today and continues tomorrow. You have 
doubtless read our announcements on this 

page before and felt an impulse to write to us, 
to get going, to learn the truth about yourself and 
your dormant writing afflatus, but — you put it 
off. You possibly think we won't understand you, 
won't know how to handle your individual prob- 
lems. Take a chance, my friend, take a chance. 
In twenty-five years of sharing the troubles of 
writers on their way up, we have learned the 
answers. 





Lieutenant Commander John P. Jorden of Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, was one who wrote to us about 
his stalled writing career. We talked over his 
problems with him and he took our advice to settle down to some systematic 
study of his craft. This week a letter from Commander Jorden brings us the 
good news: 


COMMANDER JORDEN 


“You'll be glad to hear,” he writes, ‘that my first novel, The Younger 
Ones, is being hailed in Canada as perhaps the most significant novel of 
1952. For this, Mr. Uzzell, | say thank you. If it hadn't been for you 
and Mrs. Uzzell | should still be floundering around as | did for six years 
of writing before | came to you for help. | enjoyed your Fundamentals 
of Fiction course, which proved of tremendous value when | was work- 
ing on my novel. | appreciate the encouragement you gave me when 
the going was tough and also the well deserved ‘‘kicks’’ when | was 
careless or lazy. Above all, | am grateful for your sincerity and your 
interest in my work. This is why, whenever | meet a struggling writer, | 
recommend that they take their problems to the best in the business: 
the Uzzells.”’ 


Commander Jorden’s letter says it. This is our job — helping writers to 
their first important success. If you want to try some Uzzell help, send us 
that short story or article which has bothered you. Our fees are enough to 
pay us for the hard work we do, but no more: $7 for an editorial appraisal 
(opinion of salability or not and why), $15 for a collaborative criticism 
(replotting, blue-penciling if necessary). Add $1 per thousand for words 
in excess of 5,000. If you know your trouble is plotting, ask about our 
Fundamentals of Fiction course. 


And if you'd like to know more about our work with writers, send for 
our free pamphlet, ‘‘Literary Services.” It tells our story completely. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER © OKLAHOMA 
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Our Old Friend Leo 


Str: 

Three years on the French Riviera and in 
most of democratic Europe was almost too long 
to be away from home. But I needed the rest. 
To put it mildly, it is wonderful being home 
and back in the publishing business. I’m associ- 
ated with an old friend, H. Lawrence Herbert, 
who spent 20 long years with me at the old 
shop. I wonder if I’ll ever get over not being 
with my good friend, Ned Pines. He was a 
grand guy to work for and I’ll always look back 
with fondness at our long association. But it is 
a fine feeling being your own boss after a life- 
time working for others. 

The first issue of The Saint Detective Maga- 
zine has hit the stands and we are naturally 
waiting to discover how it sells. Simultaneously 
with the second issue, we are publishing the first 
issue of The Saint’s science-fantasy companion, 
Fantastic Universe. This will match The Saint 
in size—192 pages of fiction material—but with 
the following important difference—where most 
of The Saint is reprint Fantastic Universe is en- 
tering the field with 100% new material. 

We are definitely in the open market with 
both magazines and can use stories ranging in 
length from 1,000 to 25,000 words (for The 
Saint) or 30,000 (for Fantastic Universe.) Our 
basic rate is lc per word, though we plan to 
hike it the moment sales justify such a move. 
The contents page of our first Saint, with such 
names as Damon Runyon, Ben Hecht, Sax Roh- 
mer, Agatha Christie, Cornell Woolrich and 
Mignon G. Eberhart, is a fair indication of the 
level we are seeking. Our second issue, with 
new stories by Leslie Charteris, Frederic Brown, 
and Ray Bradbury, is backed by such reprint 
by-lines as T. S. Stribling, Thomas Walsh, 
Ellery Queen and Octavus Roy Cohen. As for 
Fantastic Universe, since it is all new, the names 
on the contents page will not be quite so illus- 
trious. However, with Ray Bradbury, Arthur C. 
Clarke, Frank Belknap Long, Philip K. Dick 
and others, it will be a powerful opening issue. 

Leo MarGuLIES 

King-Size Publications, Inc. 
11 West 42nd Street, 

New York 36, N. Y. 


e For the benefit of late-comers to W.D., Leo 
Margulies was editorial director at Standard or 
Thrilling Publications (the Ned Pines group) 
for many years.—Ed. 


Tre Warrrer’s Diczst, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Published 
d-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post 


$2.50 the year. Vol. 53. No, 5. Entered as secon 
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respectful ‘treatment 
for your MSS 


—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


The self-assured. clean MS has a brighter 
chance for a favorable reading. So you 
type your own, and make mistakes? Stop 
scraping and gouging . . . use Eaton's 
Corrasable Bond, that wonder paper 
with the special surface from which typ- 
ing errors are removed and forgotten 
with flicks of an ordinary pencil eraser. 
No murky lurk between the black and 
white either! 

Your stationer will be glad to demon- 
strate that Corrasable Bond performs as 
we say... or send a thin dime for a 
generous sample, enough for your favor- 


ite opus. 
CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 





EATON PAPER CORP.—Dept. L—Pittsfield, Mass. | 

Here’s my dime. Please send me a 2U-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 


Name 





Street 





City State 





the Automobile Di Publishing Co. mite 
S.A, 


» Cincinnati, O., U. 








Nope—Can’t Say You Did 
Sir: 


The following is yours “for free” if you want 
it. I hope [I've successfully concealed Ure spirit 
of bitter envy which inspired it: 


Writing On The Wing 


Nobody asked, but it seems to me 

When I read some writer’s biography 

That the lasses and lads with the itching foot, 

Who roam the world and never stay put, 

Such enormous crops of littrachoor reap 

They make stay-at-homes seein sound asleep 

And prove how silly’s the firm-rooted jerk 

Who thinks a writer should stay home and work 

In Piedrebuena or Argentina, 

Caliente or Mandalay, 

Their output ne’er ceases—in fact it increases— 

No matter how short their stay. 

In miraculous ways, in a couple of days 

While flying the broad Pacific 

Or one night in Luzon their pen races on 

To an output that’s super-prolific; 

During two days in France, ere the ants in their 
pants 

Make them feel that they’ve got to start fleeing, 

They bat out three tales (and all of them sales) 

While doing a little sightseeing; 

Of course they still play and have fun on the 
way 

(For travel is oh so exciting!) 

But though many or few the things that they do, 

They never, no, never stop writing. 


We do not question at all how true it 
Is—but how in the hell do they do it? 
For though no moss these rolling stones grow, 
They garner huge masses of publishers’ dough 
We must ask Mr. Gallup to do some polling 
To learn how a writer can write while rolling 
For it’s only by toil that’s unremitting 
That we can grind out the stuff while sitting. 
Joszepn Furuno FisHMAN 
131 East 34th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Question Of The Month 
Sir: 

Does a writer ever reach the point where he 
can dispense with the self-addressed, sta*nped 
envelope? 

During the last six months I’ve sold eight 
articles to a regional magazine without a rejec- 
tion. I don’t want to ask the editor about it, 
for he is a swell fellow and might think. “This 
guy must believe he’s another Heming»vay, tak- 
ing for granted I’m going to buy everything he 
writes.” And yet it seems unnecessary to send 
those stamps and envelope when the chances are 
my article will sell. Is there any rule to go by 
here? 

Jess F. Bra 
Route 2, Box 124 
Big Springs, Texas. 









This Week Likes ’Em Short 
Sir: 


The best way to learn the needs of This Week 
Magazine is to study current issues. Our rates 
place a premium on brevity, but nothing should 
be cut to the point where it loses color and 
character. All material submitted should be 
interesting to a mass audience. Other require- 
ments for special types of material follow. 

Fiction: The editors are seeking fiction of 
high quality which reflects our times, our prob- 
lems, our emotions. Maximum length: 5000 
words. Outstanding short-shorts of from 1000 
to 1500 words are particularly desired, as are 
stories of from 2000 to 3500 words. Do not 
submit serials, two-part stories or novelettes, 
Manuscripts should be addressed to the Fiction 
Editor. 

Articles: Almost all our non-fiction falls 
into four broad categories: “you,” entertainment, 
problems and scoops. The “you” article is directly 
pointed to you, the reader. It helps the reader 
to better himself and ties in with his strong 
concern for his health, his family, his economic 
security. The entertainment piece can range from 
humor to high adventure—its main criterion is 
that it makes highly entertaining reading. The 
problem article discusses questions of importance 
to the reader, from juvenile delinquency to 
community betterment to national defense. 
“Scoops” are the rare articles which are both 
important and completely original—the kind of 
story which might be picked up later by the 
newspapers because of its news value. 

Articles on foreign affairs, political personali- 
ties or subjects strongly local to New York are 
usually bought only for the N. Y. Herald Tribune 
edition. 

Articles which lend themselves to dramatic 
pictorial treatment are especially desired, and if 
professional - quality photos are available they 
should be submitted with manuscripts. 

The editors welcome outlines of articles in ad- 
vance of finished manuscripts. The preferred 
length for articles is from 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Stamped, self-addressed envelopes should be pro- 
vided with all manuscripts. All non-fiction mate- 
rial should be addressed to the Article Editor. 

General comment: We almost never publish 
personalities of people who are dead, even if they 
have died recently. We seldom publish travel 
articles, descriptions of places, customs, annual 
events such as fiestas, etc. We prefer subjects 
that are national, rather than sectional, in in- 
terrst. We schedule the national edition seven 
weeks ahead of publication. We cannot handle 
subjects that are extremely active in th> news 
and mav be out-dated before publication. 

W. I. Nicnuots, Editor 

This Week Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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T’S intelligent planning that put these 
writers, whose recent checks you see 
featured above, in the magazines and 
book lists where they appear regularly. Some had 
made a few scattered sales. Most had no sales at 
all when they came to me—all realized that their 
haphazard method was not the way to build a 
permanent literary career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge and 
editorial contacts. All told me about themselves—as I want you to do when you send 
me your material. Tell me about yourself—the information will pay out. 

To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK: 5 shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER 


I must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are $1 per thousand words, with a 
minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional appraisal of your work, with 
revision and replot suggestions if it can be made salable (no charge for resubmissions) ; or my recom- 
mendation of suitable scripts to editors and suggestions for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 




















How To Quit-Your-Job-To- 
Write-Full-Time 
Sir: 

Certainly, one of the burning yearnings among 
your readers is to quit the regular job in favor 
of full-time writing. I think I have something 
to contribute to the issue. The venture doesn’t 
have to be as risky as is usually pictured. It can 
and should be done in a businesslike way, with 
careful planning beforehand. Here is the way 
I did it: 

The story starts in the classic tradition. The 
returning serviceman got married, had kids, they 
all had to eat, so he went into the one business 
he knew well—the newspaper business. I wanted 
to write, of course. I wanted bylines, but more 
than that I just plain wanted to write. But 
editors got paid more than writers and I turned 
out to be a good editor. 

I started out as editor of a weekly paper, 
working 14 hours a day. And in my off-time I 
tried to write fiction. I plucked an agent’s name 
from WriTErR’s DiceEst and sent the stuff to him. 
The guy was swell. But it just didn’t jell. So 
I decided the first need was an 8-hour job. 

I moved to the city, got an 8-hour job and 
within three months found myself an editor 
again. This was fine as far as money was con- 
cerned, but it was mighty rough on writing. 
There was too much responsibility as news editor 
of a 100,000-circulation metropolitan daily to 
leave any energy in the kitty after the eight 
hours were up. I rocked along in that job for 
four years. I tried fiction intermittently, never 
scored. I did succeed in selling one non-fiction 
short to the SatEvePost for $100. 

Then I read an article in Writer’s Dicest 
by some name long-forgotten. But something he 
(or she) said never left me. It was the simple 
statement of a simple fact—that some writers are 
character-creators and some equally good writers 
are informers. Imagine a newspaper editor over- 
looking the field of fact. 

I sat down and wrote my first trade journal 
story. It sold for $20. I did a half-dozen more 
within two weeks, from a picture with caption 
to 1500 words with 10 pictures. They all sold 
for amounts from $5 to $50. And I loved it. 
Not just the money—I loved the work. 

That was about July of 1951. That’s when I 
made my plan, and the plan has finally sprung 
me into the free-lance field. Here’s the method. 
Decide one year ahead of time what your goal 
will be, what kind of markets. Start working 
them in your spare time. Like nearly everybody 
these days, I worked a 40-hour week. Included 
was Saturday night when I had to put out the 
Sunday editions. That gave me one day plus 
Saturday morning. And since I started at 6 a.m., 
I was always free at 2:30 p.m. for my own work. 
Determined to build the business in one year’s 
time, I didn’t mind devoting all my spare time 
to accomplish the objective. 


4 


I knew that an ordinary retail business js 
courting disaster if it isn’t capitalized suffi- 
ciently to run for three months without taking 
in a penny. I figured that would do for me. 
Since my subsistence level was $100 per week, 
I had to make $1200 and put it in a separate, 
untouchable account that would carry me for the 
three months. That was my goal in the year of 
spare-time work. 

The 52 weeks in a year gave me 52 days off, 
certainly good for 52 stories not counting what 
I could scrape up on other days. At $30 each, 
that would be more than $1500. Many stories 
paid as high as $75 each. There was plenty of 
leeway for rejects and even for the inevitable 
television set. 

This system, I believe, is foolproof, assuming 
a man has taken time to study and learn his 
business—that includes camera work in my case. 
As it turned out, there were some hitches. I took 
a $300 vacation. The time stretched out to a 
year and a half. But then the managing editor 
turned out to be the answer to a dream—he 
offered me any kind of part-time schedule I 
wanted to work when I finally told him I was 
quitting. I kept three days a week for awhile, 
and I’m keeping two days per week (one of them 
Saturday night) for another month or two. That 
gives me grocery money each week when the 
grocer wants it. 

Right now I’m getting checks for stuff I did 
months ago, and they’re rolling in at the rate of 
well over $100 per week. This, notice, is the 
result of my spare-time work, not of my part- 
time schedule. 

The main thing is that you don’t just quit 
your job in the middle of a pink cloud because 
pink clouds aren’t nutritious. Writing is a busi- 
ness; so it must be planned for like a business. 
And that year does much more than sé you up 


financially. It is an invaluable apprenticeship. 
Patrick J. GALVIN 
614 Shadwell Dr. 
San Antonio, Texas 

It’s John Hall 

Sir: 


For some time I have been receiving a large 
number of letters addressed to John W. Whee- 
lock, and I have finally run down the source of 
this mistake. My name appears, erroneously, as 
John W. Wheelock on page 228 of The Writer’s 
Market. This is far from a serious matter, but 
I thought you might like to correct the error, as 
I am known, both as editor and as author, by 
my full name, John Hall Wheelock. 

Joun Hatt WHEELOCK 
Charles Scribner’s Sons 
597 Fifth Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 
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Galaxy Magazine & Simon and Schuster 


announce an award of $6,500 


for the best original 


SCIENCE FICTION NOVEL 


N ORDER to attract new writing 
talent to an exciting and increas- 
ingly important literary field, Gal- 
axy Magazine has joined with Simon 
and Schuster, Publishers, to offer the 
largest single award in the history of 
science fiction. The closing date of 
this contest is October 15, 1953. 

The prize-winning novel will (1) 
appear as a serial in Galaxy, (2) be 
published in book form by Simon 
and Schuster and (3) be assured of 
eventual reprint by Dell Publica- 
tions. 

The author of the prize novel will 
receive, at the time that the judges 
announce their decision, a check for 
$6,500. Of this, $1,000 will be an 
outright gift; the remaining $5,500 
will represent purchase of first world 
serial, radio and TV rights by Gal- 
axy and a minimum guarantee 
against book and reprint royalties. 








THE RULES 


1, The closing date is October 15, 1953. Manu- 
scripts may be submitted at any time prior to that 
date and should be sent to NOVEL CONTEST. 
Galaxy Science Fiction Magazine, 421 Hudson 
Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


2, Manuscripts must be ORIGINAL (never before 
published in any form) and not committed to any 
other magazine or book publisher. 


3. Novels submitted must be between 60,000 and 
75,000 words in length, typed, doublespaced, with 
at least an inch margin on all sides, and each page 
numbered. 


4. Manuscripts must be accompanied by sufficient 
postage for return. 


5. There will be only ONE winner, but all other 
submissions of merit will be given full considera- 
tion for possible serialization in Galaxy, book pub- 
lication by Simon and Schuster, or both, at standard 
rates. 


6. There are no requirements, stipulations or 
taboos regarding themes. Fresh ideas and convinc- 
ing characterization, conflict and plot development 
are the important criteria. Writers who enter the 
contest can best familiarize themselves with the 
standards of the judges through study of the science 
fiction published by Galaxy and by Simon and 
Schuster. 


7. Sole judges will be the editorial staffs of Galaxy 
and Simon and Schuster. The decision of the judges 
will be final. 


8. Contestants agree, in submitting their manu- 
scripts, to accept standard publishing agreements 
with the —_— of the contest in the event that 
their novel is the winning entry. 


9g. Anyone may enter this contest except employees 
of the Galaxy Publishing Corp. and of Simon and 
Schuster, Inc., and their families; and authors 
who are ineligible because of contractual obliga- 
tions to their present publishers .. . which means, 
in effect, that contestants will not be competin 

with most of the established “big names” o 
science fiction.» 




















ANNE HAMILTON 
Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 


Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 
Poetry Writinc PLAN 
Novet WritINc PLAN 


Particulars on request 
745 S. Plymouth Blvd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 








YOUR LIFE WORK 


safe in my hands. Will type, punctuate, spell, and mold 
your manuscript according to editorial requirements. 
50c per 1000 words. $1.00 minimum. 


FLORENCE A. LINDSAY 
Box 493, Hartford, Conn. 











SPEND YOUR VACATION WITH THE CRITIC 
WHO WROTE THE PRIZE-WINNING NOVEL 
“THE DEVIL'S HANDMAIDENS” 


Come and live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H. for from 
2 day to 7 weeks. Tuition includes pean, — instruc- 
tion, room, meals. References: WH O IN 1 THE 
MIDWEST. Or I'll mail eaten id oar 1 can help 
YOU succeed, by mail. Free illustrated brochure. (15th yr.) 


MILDRED I. REID 


1034 Dundee Road Northbrook, Iilinois 


CANADIAN TYPIST 


Manuscripts accurately typed on good grade bond 
paper. Minor corrections made. Carbon copy, extra 
first and last sheets. 1000 words—5Uc 


MRS. EVELYN DOWDLE 


Marwayne, Alta. 


TURN YOUR LONGHAND INTO 


SHORTHAND wn 


gg hr maga no page — A so 
bols; machine: 

Bostock "to learn, Carite, ng » anon, 

150 000 taught by mail. ge typing. 30th 

















year Write for FREE booklet 


ee 
=Y Dept. 6704-3 i6 


55 W. 42 St., N.Y. 36 


WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
Ninth Annual Workshop 


July 13-24 


Workshop sessions in popular short story, 
quality short story, novel, poetry, non- 


WEEKS 


AT HOME 





fiction, and juvenile writing. 
For further information write to: 
Dr. Alan Swallow, Director 
Workshop for Writers 


University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 














New Outdoor Market 
Sir: 
We need factual reports of trapping activities 
and photographs of results obtained from the use 
of the new Seymour Trapping Bait. Most free 
lancers will understand what kind of material 
will be useful for future promotion of the product, 
but a few hints may help the beginner. 
The new bait is made from poultry blood and 
is particularly adapted to trapping predatory 
animals. We are most anxious to get reports 
from western areas which have a predominance 
of canines, especially coyotes, as well as from 
the mountain states where felines are found. The 
attraction of our bait for the “dog family” is 
more or less well known, but we have little to say 
yet for “cats.” 
Copy should be tightly written and factual. 
We may wish to publish as is without excessive 
editing. Pictures should be clean, sharp and 
have contrast. Payment will run 2c a word and 
up, depending upon tailoring to our needs, on 
acceptance. Picture prices will range from $1 
to $5 for print and negative, more if warranted. 
Follow standard format for copy. Send only 
prints of pictures until acknowledged. We usually 
will give reports in less than a week. 
To obtain a sample of our product for testing 
before making a report, writers may pick up a 
can from a local dealer or pay 47c for handling 
and shipping of a $1.25 can direct from our plant 
in Topeka. Only legitimate free lancers are 
qualified for this sampling offer. We are not 
running a contest. It is unnecessary for a writer 
to purchase or use a can of the bait to qualify 
for submission of copy. He may observe the 
first-hand experience of any trapper. 
Darre_L Warp 
The Seymour Packing Co. 
Topeka, Kansas 

New Catholic Market 

Sir: 

Jubilee, the first national monthly for a Catho- 
lic market, is now looking for articles and photo- 
graphic material. The first issue is scheduled 
to appear April 20. 

We’re in the market for good, fresh material. 
Our audience is primarily Catholic, but we also 
want unusual general material in all fields— 
science, current events, human interest, art and 
so on. We’re interested in material of all lengths, 
from one page featurettes to long text articles. 
The same applies to photographs—we can use 
unusual single shots or complete picture stories. 

Payment for text articles of 2,000 to 4,000 
words starts at $250, with higher payment for 
exceptional material or for big names. Fiction 
and poetry are not wanted. Picture payment is 
at current market rates. 

RosBert REYNOLDS 
Managing Editor 
Jubilee 

377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Gripe Of The Month 
Sir: 

Will you answer a question for me? In 1950 
I sold a piece of fiction, releasing ‘all world 
rights.” This story was published in Why, the 
magazine for which I intended it, in November, 
1950, under my name. Now I find the same 
story, word for word, printed in a new maga- 
zine, It Happened to Me, put out by the same 
company, Modern Living Council, but the story 
I sold them is under a name I never heard of— 
Mary Stevenson! 

I suppose they have a right to reprint this 
material without paying me any more; that isn’t 
what I’m mad about. But I still think they 
should have to give me credit for writing the 
story. What is the use of writing something if 
you are going to find it around wherever the 
publishers want to print it, under a name you 
never used and never heard of? I still have my 
carbon copy and original drafts. Is there any- 
thing I can do? 

Vinna Mmnveton 

General] Delivery 

Cottonwood, Calif. 
¢ If you sold all rights and don’t own the copy- 
right to the story in question, you’re out of luck. 
It’s the Modern Living Council’s prerogative to 
do any sly, tricky thing they want with your 
story—and that’s just what they’ve done.—Ed. 


Mystery Solved 
Sir: 

This writer is well satisfied with the way Joan 
Kahn has taken the mystery out of the mystery 
novel. 

Leon ARNOLD MULLER 


3118 North Cicero Avenue 
Chicago 41, Illinois 


Best Not Best Pay 
Sir: 

Since I wrote you previously regarding Best 
Magazine, we have changed our pay policy. We 
are working on a very modest budget, will have 
a more or less regional circulation, and can pay 
only $25 per article or story. But we will pay 
on acceptance, rather than on publication as first 
announced, and all manuscripts will be reported 
on within two weeks. 


Our needs are about the same: any article 
or story that will hold the interest of the active 
woman 40 years old or older; dress, diet, home- 
making, emotional problems, or any related sub- 
ject handled in good taste. 


H. Brooxs, Managing Editor 
Best Magazine 

601 Insurance Bldg. 

Fort Worth, Texas 





How Much SHOULD You Pay 
For A Good Course In Writing? 


Are you quite certain that you must lay out a three figure sum for a course in writing? Must 
a $100 course be better than a $50 course? Why pay for complication when you can have simpli- 
fication and down-to-earth practical VALUE for less money? 


One of our students for whom we made her first $100 sale, says it better than we can. 


“I cannot recommend your course too highly! 


What impressed me is the way you tore away 











the mysticism that is commonly associated with the writing profession and in a series of short con- 
structive steps minus a lot of unnecessary elaboration and detail you show how to write salable stuff.” 


WHY BUY “UNNECESSARY ELABORATION AND DETAIL"? 


The price is just $50 (less if you pay cash)—the same price people paid years ago when a dollar 
was worth 100 cents. The difference in price between this course, which keeps its advertising to a 
minimum and passes the saving on to you, and a super-duper extra fancy advertising project may 
be $75 or $100 or more—probably your month’s rent or your month’s mortgage payment. 

If you haven’t made it on your own, you can profit through a short-cut system which has helped 
many, many writers sell in less than three months. 

Since 1934 our students have shown steady sales (POST, ATLANTIC, ARGOSY, TRUE 
STORY, SPORTS AFIELD, Houghton - Mifflin, Gold Medal, even a book choice club) to mention 
only a few. It is a good record, We are proud of 
our record of sales for students, of what we give 





SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
you for your investment—of the name of the 2 East 45th Street 
author who wrote the course (information you New York 17, N. ¥ 


don’t always get.) This course was written by 
Jack Woodford, author of the incomparable 
writing book TRIAL AND ERROR (WRITING 


Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have 
(TRIAL AND ERROR. 


& SELLING), and about 40 other books, many Name ..... 22... .......ccceceececeueeececesevseceesunevees 
of them now in hard cover and reprint, and over 
2,000 short stories. The course itself is based on DE: Seccuebecis scaasastadeumrrenpiseueeasivereeesver 


TRIAL AND ERROR. 
COMPARE! Send the coupon and learn what 
$50 will still buy these days! 


Licensed as & correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York. 








“I Regret” 


EVE WOODBURN} ::.. 


Publication of my name in Ernest W. Fair’ 
LI TERARY AGE N T article “How to Make $100 a Day on the Road” 


continues to bring me a great deal of mail ask- 
JOHN R. THOMPSON, ASSOCIATE ing very personal questions (one letter contained 


28 questions!). Here are my frank answers to 
questions asked by your readers. 


Fair is a professional writer-photographer, with 


Experience in writing, editorial and sales 
work enables us to offer you 


EXPERT ADVI CE long years of experience. I hold the opinion that 
a very small percentage, if any, inexperienced 

on your manuscripts writers could duplicate the results Fair reports 
TERMS ON REQUEST in his article. For 28 years I have been a pro- 


333 East 43rd Street New York 17, N. Y. fessional writer. I travel an average of 10-14 
days per month. After deducting my expenses 


I have never made $100 a day during that 
M ANUSCRIPTS TYPED period. Certainly, there have been some days 
; : when I grossed $100 daily, but I have never 
Promptly, accurately, on good quality bond. Minor cleared $100 in a single day. 

corrections, carbon copy, extra first and last page. : . 
50c per thousand words plus postage. I am a writer-photographer, not a chemist. So 
I employ the services of a professional newspaper 

MARIE NICHOLS . . 

photographer to print my 8x10 pix (I never 
16 S. Lafayette Street Mobile, Alsheme. submit a smaller size) and use any available 
photo shop to develop my negatives after I re- 


OHIO WRITERS CONFERENCE turn from trips. Because I have learned to oper- 


ate properly a 4x5 Graphic (which is the only 



































JUNE 12-13 type of camera that gives satisfactory 8x10 prints 
Discussions and lectures by well-known writers and edi- in the enlarger) and exercise every professional 
tors in two fields—articles and fiction. care in making my pictures, I seldom have use- 
CASH PRIZES! For details write Irv. Leiberman, less negatives. When the assignment is urgent 
1555 Luxor Rd., Cleveland 18, Ohio I prevent any error by shooting two instead of 
one pix. 
MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES A good negative is very important, but skill- 
these Tom ine for years 10% discount on orders for tures ful printing from that negative decides whether 
‘oups. . . . . 
coil 25 9x12 and 25 9%x12%........ $1.25 a sale or rejection is received. I have known 
Sales neue. Ge children who could develop negatives. Not one 
Arran 3 — 83 Ee meee fesat "and" 106" oct writer = — A hoscagae ges — negatives 
my nes c exchange ¢ 8. 

LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202-WD, Hernando, Miss. a aw ae ee ae a 
Writer’s Supplies Since ’35 Through his daily experience—often he prints 
cnipeaagiimipadtias EER TEES EIEIO ET more pix in a single day than the average writer- 
; 10 YEAR TYPIST S ~ Taree leeaiins om acai ane dee 
{ , - . a ts 
2 Quality Paper Eficient Typing Courteous Service ) thing newsworthy from even a poor negative, and 

¢ tee ‘desired; otter small services rent brea soe’ por ieoucand I am delighted to pay him for this skill. 
§ Snd cartons used in shipping. Quick service. Everything I sell a publication is exclusive, 
) 10 YEAR TYPIST ) manuscript or picture. Upon this factor I have 
Bent theme tists SE a Oakland, Calif. > built my reputation with the editors I serve and 











natenctinrttinctinnt ett actin justified the top rates that I ask and receive for 


AN ANALYSIS OF A ee my editors. I use that time for 

a seldom write e " 
COLLIER'S SHORT STORY manuscripts that + hao they want because I 
DONE BY THE AUTHOR read every issue of every publication served and 
observe trends and needs. I could never do this 
Who is an active, professional writer, had I not had extensive training, over a period 
contributor to the Saturday Evening Post, of years, as a newspaper reporter. It is my 


McCall's, Woman’ s Home Companion, opinion that the business writer without “a nose 


for news” and the ability to see and think like 
Redbook, Bluebook and over thirty pulp | 0° 2u:.0. will remain an underpaid hack writer 


——e to his last “—30—.” 
Printed COPVES 22s cccseserorees $1 My editors only write, wire or telephone me 
EDWARD S. FOX when they have some urgent need. Editors are 


318 Vermont Ave. Daytona Beach, Fila. always busy people and there is nothing they 
appreciate more than not having to “wet nurse” 
































a writer. To a writer who can stand on his own 
and keep a steady flow of material moving to 
the editorial desk, editors will send their choice 
and high-pay assignments. 

Like Fair, I also have my system of operation. 
It includes the best photographic equipment I 
can buy; the latest model of my favorite type- 
writer; an office where I work with every need 
of a professional man; and, what is perhaps most 
important, a method whereby I know what it 
actually costs me to produce everything (manu- 
script or picture) I send my editors. My records 
indicate at a glance what my expenses are daily 
and monthly and what profits have been earned. 
They “trend” whether I am gaining or losing 
ground, though fortunately no ground has been 
lost during the past seven years. 

Maurice H. Vincent, of McLean, IIl., was 
trained by me last summer (at no cost to him 
but his expense in coming to my office and his 
time, which is the writer’s money) and the re- 
sult was that in three months after he worked 
with me his free-lance earnings were larger in a 
single month than in the entire previous year! 
But Vincent possessed the ability to write before 
he visited me. I only trained him to use that 
ability and his time properly. 

I sell nothing but my professional work as a 
business writer-photographer. I have no side- 
lines. I sell no prints of the pictures I make as 
I consider these prints the property of the editors 
in question until they have been published. After 
publication I send the negatives to the subjects 
with the compliments of the publication and 
myself, and the resulting good will is priceless. 
This friendly consideration has helped me receive 
“leads” weeks and months in advance of other 
sources, including local newspapers. 

I do not request or accept hand-out pictures. 
Such material does not meet the high standards 
of the publications I serve and would damage 
my reputation for exclusive material. No writer 
can control a hand-out picture and something 
for nothing is just that! 

My invoices to editors read: “For Professional 
Services.” The writer whose educational back- 
ground, experience and news sense justify his 
being ranked as professional has not a thing to 
fear regarding proper pay for his services. When 
the inexperienced writer learns through daily 
practice to write a daily volume of good ma- 
terial, then and only then can he hope or expect 
to receive the professional-writer rank that will 
lift him from low rates to top rates. 

I regret that the pressure of my work makes 
it impossible for me to give personal answers to 
unknown correspondents. I also regret that I 
cannot prostitute my long training to the point 
where I can assure everyone owning a typewriter 
that he too can “Make $100 a Day on the 
Road.” 

Joun D. STANARD 

John D. Stanard News Service 
P.O. Drawer 1566 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 


“I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my deep aj tion to the 
Newspaper Institute and the instruc- 
tors who gave me — valuable teach- 
ing while mem- 
ber. The benefits I ‘puined through the 
course enabled me to atta’n the rank 
of ll a the highest en- 
listed rank in the Navy, and also one 
of the hardest to — as there are 
only 46 of =, rating the entire 
Navy.”—John B. Smith, * OC, USN, 
Headquarters, Naval Air Training 
Command, . Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Fl 


‘“‘How do | get My Start 


as a Writer?’’ 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 

member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the ‘‘know-how.”’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk 
Method is today mega | men and women of all ages to 
develop their writi - ae Pe ee them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 


Learn To Write. by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
Stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the “‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a atesy one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection, ny Pw ri no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows me ‘sent to do about it. 


A Chance To Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, ete. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It's FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspaper 
Institute of America, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founded 1925.) 


(Licensed by State of New York) 








Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, your 

Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 

tion about wriling for profit, as promised in 
Wariter’s Dioest. 


Mr. 

Mrs. POOREST OH HEHEHE EEE HOE HEH EHH EES 

Miss 

CN i iiikivcNswncendevdonns sGcekaeesbheeusiensweee 
ae =a ag ress Ns sae espe 
All 1 fidential. No will call, %-D-568 





© Check here if Veteran 





Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 











KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 
Criticism, collaboration, revision, editing. 
Fiction, articles, plays. 
GHOSTWRITING 


Send for information 


Criticism rates: 1000 to 3000 words, $3; 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand; 
50c per thousand words thereafter. 


Minimum fee, $3. 
Appraisal of novels—$5. 


(Phone SU 13458) 
5010 Laurel Canyon, North Hollywood, California 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Assign this important work to an expert. 
Publishers recommend my services. 
ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


VAnderbilt 6-0492 
342 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 











Work under personal direction of 
ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


In short story and the poem 
Corpus Christi Fine Arts Colony 


JUNE 1-13, 1953 
Contests - - - Scholarships 
For information write: 


MRS. EARL E. ETTER 
1112 Seventh St., Corpus Christi, Texas 














EXPERT TYPING 


Punctuation, Phrasing Edited 
PERSONAL MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


P.O, Box 3289 
Washington 10, D. C. 
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First Sale! 
Sir: 

Woodford’s done it again! He has more of a 
knack of saying the right thing in the fewest 
possible words than anyone writing how-to’s for 
writers. Any time I think I’m getting off the 
beam I read his Trial and Error and discover 
I’m not so different from humans at that. 

And while this is a little late, I might as well 
report it now. Hal Moore, of Phoenix, and I 
collaborated on a short “The Innkeeper of Mars” 
and sold it to Amazing. My first! 

Dex Parks 
1013 E. Magnolia 
Burbank, Calif. 


Mystery Market 
Sir: 

Our new mystery - detective magazine, titled 
Malcolm’s, is to be digest-size and feature a vari- 
ety of mystery-detective fiction with perhaps one 
fantasy story per issue. No actual crime case 
stories are wanted. Fiction and cartoons for the 
first issue have already been purchased, but we 
would like to see more manuscripts and cartoons. 
These should be accompanied by return postage. 

Lengths should be from 1,000 to 5,000 words, 
and payment is from 1 to 3 cents a word, on 
publication. Cartoons in the detective-mystery 
field are also needed. We prefer as much sophis- 
tication as possible, and in this field that seems 
to be asking a great deal. Cartoon rates are $5 
to $15, on publication. 

RutH MANEss 

R. Malcolm & Associates 
P. O. Box 304 
Evansville 4, Indiana 


Slight Correction ! 
Sir: 

Thanks for the notice on O.W. printed in your 
February issue. I would appreciate a slight cor- 
rection: in various cities we are interested in 
combination advertising-writing correspondents. 

Jess J. Caruin, Editor 
The Orchestra World 
1650 Broadway 

New York, N. Y. 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book idea! 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 








if you want results: before ‘sending 


can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. 
your manuscript. The fee yo 
"Compeabeenire sales and editorial aid for unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET 


Write for our onan detailed creuar 
is very low If want to 


NEW YORK (36) 




















Good Trade Market 


Sir: 

Although a good deal of the material in our 
book comes from men and women in business 
and industry, we have published many articles 
that have come from free-lance writers. We are 
anxious to read good manuscripts slanted to our 
readership. We accord all manuscripts a prompt 
reading and decision in two weeks. We have a 
competent and adequate staff to handle any and 
all material received and pride ourselves on the 
fact that we have “developed” a number of 
writers whose initial offerings came close enough 
to being acceptable to warrant further corre- 
spondence. 

I am making no attempt to quote our general 
requirements and method of operation and pay- 
ment, all of which is outlined in a four-page 
brochure titled “Writing for Management Meth- 
ods.” Among your readership there must be 
many writers who would like to study our maga- 
zine and our brochure and either query us or 
send along a manuscript. Upon request we will 
send to each writer a copy of the brochure and 
a copy of the current issue of our magazine. 

Wa ter J. Howe, Managing Editor 
Management Methods 
141 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


O’Mara’s Hobby 
Sir: 

The article about James O’Mara’s Post serial 
in the January W. D. contained a wryly re- 
vealing statement about writing—the Post editor 
wanted to know what O’Mara does for a living. 

If one who writes as well as O’Mara can’t 
make a living at it, then this is a dismal occupa- 
tion. 

In my opinion, O’Mara’s novel Trial by Gun- 
smoke (paperback) surpassed even the best of 
Haycox. Because I so much admire and enjoy 
O’Mara’s writing, I’d like to know where else his 
work appears. Or should I refer to it as his 
hobby—since eating as high up on the hog as 
the Post is not considered a way to make a 
living! 

Rutu Curtis 
RFD Box 126A 
Washington, Conn. 
® We understand that O’Mara has had several 


books published by the E. P. Dutton Co. and has 


sold a score of short stories.—Ed. 


Wanted: WYB’s 
Sir: 

Does anyone have copies of the 1945 and the 
1951 Wrirer’s Year Boox in which all the 
articles are intact? I’d like very much to pur- 
chase these. 

HELEN SprING 
Box 140, Route 1 
Cumberland Center, Me. 





The 20th 
WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
in the ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


July 27 - August 14, 1953 
Workshops in Novel, Short Story, Poetry, 
Non-Fiction, Juvenile, TV and Radio Writ- 
ing, Historical and Biographical Writing, 
and Serial Novel. 

Write Don Saunders, Director 
University of Colorado, Boulder Colorado 








WRITERS, WHICH MARKET IS BEST FOR YOU? 
TELEVISION, SCREEN, PUBLICATION? YOU 
BENEFIT FROM MY YEARS IN HOLLYWOOD. 
A PERSONAL SERVICE PLANNED FOR YOU. 


Reasonable rates 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Hollywood 28, California 








WEST COAST TYPIST 


Experienced Professional. 
Short Stories, Books, Articles 
75c per thousand 
Inquiries Answered Promptly 


GWENETH LACY 
Redwood City, California 





3436 Bay Road 














THE GROUND FLOOR 
IS FILLING UP 


If you want to get in, knock right now, and the door 
to step-by-step help will swing wide open for you. 

But don’t lose any time. Right now Miss Bloom is 
still doing all the creative work wi.h the students her- 
self, in both the correspondence course and the criticism 
department. you want her personal help, get in on 
the ground floor today. Once she starts working with a 
student herself, she will continue to do so throughout 
the course. 

ONE SALE TO A SECONDARY MARKET 
CAN PAY FOR THE COURSE AND START 
YOU ON YOUR WAY AS A WRITER. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bluom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 
per thousand words for scripts of words or more. 
Payment and stamped sel -addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR — TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM poeenongeget FOR WRITERS 


58 Willow Street-D, Brooklyn, N. 
Licensed by New York ‘state 


I'd like ‘o know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists; punctual printers: general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution; circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 

If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 


cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 

of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned promptly. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Thank You, Kulugy 
Sir: 

Regarding ol’ Joe’s death in Moscow—do you 
suppose he petered out looking for Kulugymin- 
iszreterium in Budapest, Hungary, the “devia- 
tionist” who was reported (by you in July, ’52) 
to have ordered a subscription to W. D.? 

If we proceed on the hilarious assumption that 
he did, do you reckon we could get Kulugy to 
collaborate on a renewal of his W. D.? Maybe 
“Gorgeous Georgi” Malenkov will take up the 
vigil; and, if Kulugy is the sly subscriber he 
seems to be, he may see the expiration of Georgi 
before his W. D. subscription. 

I. W. MUEHLEISEN 
3909 Swiss Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Even The Ads 
Sir: 

It’s hard to type while jigging around the 
table, but my first sale happened to be three 
sales—three checks in the same mail. Total: 
$112. 

If this is a plug, so be it. But I invested a 
buck in one of your personal ads for a formula 
on article plotting. Frankly, I was disappointed 
at first—it looked so simple and I had been 
beating my brains out. But after I studied the 
card I saw the light. I rewrote five articles that 
were on hand and sent them out—with the 
above results. 

I haven’t quit my job yet, but my hat is off 
to WriTER’s Dicest—even the ads are a gold 
mine! 

James Wynn BarreEtTT 
502 S. Alvarado Street 
Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


A New Paradise? 
Sir: 

Some time ago the question was asked: 
“Where can I go to write without being dis- 
turbed and live in a three-dollar-a-day range?” 

We have a nice, quiet place on one of 
Florida’s largest and centrally located lakes. It 
is cool in summer. Two and one-half miles to 
town. Transportation daily. Nice bathing beach. 
Fishing and boating. Electricity and good beds. 
Apartments fully equipped except linens. They 
can be had reasonably for the summer months. 
I write some myself. 

Mrs. C. E. THoRNBURG 
Babson Park, Fla. 





Manhunting Department: Gerard Chapman, lit- 
erary agent of 116 West Avenue, Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., wants to get in touch with Henry 
Exall, who had a story in Collier’s some years 
ago. Scott Meredith, literary agent of 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y., is holding a check 
for Grant F. Kenworthy, formerly of Box 194, 
Cudahy, Wisconsin. 





“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TY 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 
(Approved for Veterans) 
Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism ... Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 
4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. 50c per thousand 
words ; manuscripts over 10.000 words, 15c per page; 
poetry Ic per line, plus return postage. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 














THAT’S ALL YOU NEED —THE QUICK, EASY, NATURAL 





LINGUAPHONE WAY 


WORLD'S STANDARD Conversational Method 


in peace or war, 20 minutes a day can mean a better job, higher 
pay, more interesting opportunities for you, Another language adds 
an important tool to you ¥ s kit, doubles your travel pleasure, 
broadens your cultural ana pret Bernd horizons 

LINGU ay is the NATURAL way to learn a languaye—the 
you learned English as a child, long before you went 


same way 
HOME you hear men and women 


to school. Right in your own 
speak in their native tongue. You listen — You understand — 


you SPEAK — you read and write. It's all amazingly easy! In 
just 20 minutes a day you can master: 
FRENCH SPANISH ITALIAN 
GERMAN RUSSIAN PORTUGUESE 
JAPANESE NORWEGIAN 


—any of 29 languages available 
LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 7604 Mezz., Rock. Plaza, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 
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the Lady or the Censor 


House of Representatives Resolution 26 calls for another 
investigation of pornography in current books 

and magazines. Writers are asking: 

Is censorship on the way? 


Not LONG aco A lady, newly arrived in 
America from behind the Iron Curtain, was 
telling her story to a journalist who, by 
nature of his job, had that day reported 
on a committee hearing conducted by E. C. 
Gathings, Arkansas Democrat, House of 
Representatives, on the subject of pornog- 
raphy. 

The journalist, a faithful reader of this 
magazine, thought he detected an analogy 
between his two reportorial jobs and asked 
if we would write about the connection be- 
tween his lady and Mr. Gathings. He sug- 
gested we call our piece “The Lady or the 
Censor.” 

The lady, who is of German descent, was 
born in Yugoslavia. In World War II, 
after the Russians ran out the Germans, 
the victors decided that Yugoslavs of Ger- 
man descent were potential trouble makers 
and so ordered them card indexed, put into 
camps, and eventually shipped into Russia. 
The lady says: 

“There were 1,200 of us in closed freight 
cars, and we traveled four days without 
food, water, or sanitation. I was put to work 
in a mine. Each night I had a quota of 
ore to bring up. If I dug the ‘norm’ of 
ore, I was allowed on the bucket that car- 
ried us up the shaft; when I failed, I was 
kept in the mine all night. I contracted 
malaria and was sent to a farm collective 
with other prisoners of war. 





“On this collective, the director was a 
good man. He meant no evil but did what 
he was told. We had no buildings, but it 
was warm in southern Ukraine. I slept for 
eight months in a hole dug in the ground 
and hung a blanket over the hole at night. 

“Twice a month Party Members came to 
inspect the farm collective. Because we 
were prisoners of war and might contami- 
nate others, their idea was to work us to 
death and let us lie where we died. The 
older prisoners died first. Sometimes, a girl 
would weep hysterically. The punishment 
was to stand naked on a concrete floor for 
24 hours, without food, in a little room 
off the cattle barn filled eight inches with 
manure water. 

“T do not explain it, but there were two 
ways to escape: death or, if you were a 
woman, pregnancy. I became pregnant 
and miraculously was sent back to my 
home. Several years later, I slipped through 
the ‘green curtain,’ as we call the forest 
and pasture frontier, into East Germany 
and from there into West Germany. 

“In America where you have liberty, you 
do not know what liberty means.” 

This concluded our journalist friend’s 
quote from the lady. He then went on to 
tell us why he associated it with Congress- 
man Gathings’ committee hearing in Wash- 
ington. Dictatorships, he said, once under 
way seem to last forever. Thucydides wrote 
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of the dictatorship set up by Lycurgus 
lasting 400 years. The dictatorship of the 
Ptolemys lasted 300 years and that of the 
Romanovs, 300 years. 

Always, the dictatorship starts the same 
way. 

To protect the people from themselves, 
minor laws are passed to limit freedom of 
movement, freedom of speech, freedom of 
writing. The new laws are reasonable in 
themselves. Like taxes, they grow in sever- 
ity, increase in concept until they become a 
noose from which the people hang. In the 
history of human beings, freedom to write 
and speak has not been given back to the 
people once it was taken away from them. 

And this brought us to Washington, D. C., 
where a Congressional committee was at 
work seeking ways to limit freedom of 
speech and freedom of writing. Their rea- 
sons were excellent. The committee was 
concerned with lewd and vulgar 25c paper- 
back novels and with cheesecake magazines. 

The publisher of paperbacks, the com- 
mittee claimed, using his license of free 
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press and under the pretense of giving use- 
ful, instructive information about narcotics, 
rape, murder, sexual perversion, prostitu- 
tion and sexual promiscuity, has filled the 
newsstands with books that harmfully in- 
flame juvenile and aberrated minds. The 
adolescent, who knows so much and yet so 
little, is apt to try to follow the instruction 
he receives from such books. 

From a literary point of view, these sex 
and perversion filled books are sorry stuff. 
People who buy them learn to skip the 
long-winded passages to get into the raison 
d’etre for the book itself: scenes from 8 to 
25 pages apart in which the heroine gets 
the works. These sex scenes are never 
couched in street language after the man- 
ner of From Here to Eternity; they never 
literally produce what the cover or the title 
promises; but they do inflame the mind. 
With the sex passages removed the same 
books would not sell. 

All the big paperback publishers issue 
numerous books with no immoral content; 
similarly, some of the girly magazines come 























“Is it that good or that bad?” 
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from houses that publish magazines and 
texts with no sex scent. This is no amelio- 
rating factor; it merely proves that they 
know better. We can find no good word 
to say for the publishers of these sex-baited 
titles, whether paperback or girly magazine. 
Many people feel the same way. And some 
of them have been waiting for this chance 
to get on a moral band wagon in order to 
limit the press to the moral] tone they ap- 
prove. 

It’s just a little curb this time. 

It will take a dozen more curbs before 
we’ll have to stand naked in manure water 
for 24 hours because we disagree. Just as 
there’s a thin line between success and 
failure, so between freedom and dictator- 
ship; the change of a dozen laws can 
change the entire State. The beginning 
is always so bland, so reasonable, and, in 
this case, so damned just. 

In the drive that is developing to curb 
the press, the attitude of some of the 
moralists quickly comes to light. Accord- 
ing to wire dispatches, Rev. Dr. James 
Wesberry, chairman of Georgia’s newly- 
created three-man censorship board, says: 
“T don’t discriminate between nude women, 
whether or not they are art. It’s all lust- 
ful to me.” 

Let’s see what the Gathings committee 
has to say for itself through direct quotes 
from their published report. The majority 
report starts off with the chairman’s frank 
admission of the principal obstacle to any 
investigation of obscene materials: 

Perhaps the greatest impediments to the 
prompt and effective enforcement of existing 
laws intended to control pornographic material 
are difficulty of establishing a precise interpreta- 
tion of the word “obscene” and its synonyms and 
near-synonyms, and the variant and often contra- 
dictory judgments that have been rendered in 
high courts of law, both here and abroad. 
Although this preamble was moderate, if 
not diffident, the actual tone of the investi- 
gation was pretty well set on the first day 
of the open hearings, December 1, 1952. 
Ralph Daigh, editorial director and vice- 
president of Fawcett Publications (Gold 
Medal Books), appeared before the com- 
mittee on that day: 

MR. DAIGH. We have several paperbacks that 
have sold in excess of 1 million. 

MR. BURTON. What type is that that sells 


as high as a million, on the average; that is, what 
titles usually run to a million? 

MR. DAIGH. Well, I would say good books; 
I don’t think there is any type. 

MR. REES. How do you describe a good 
book ? 

MR. DAIGH. A book is usually a good book if 
the public buys it in quantity. 

MR. BURTON. That is, it is good from the 
standpoint of sales and profits? 

MR. DAIGH. Well, that is true, but I also 
believe that the other is true. 

MR. REES. You mean that if the public buys 
the book, that means it is a good book; if they do 
not buy it, it is a bad book? That is the way you 
size it up? 

MR. DAIGH. Well, the second doesn’t neces- 
sarily follow, but I do believe that when the 
public buys a product in the multi-million lots, 
that that is an endorsement by the public, and 
it does connote that that is a good book. 

MR. BURTON. All right. Can you give the 
names of some of the titles that have sold in 
million lots? 

MR. DAIGH. I should be able to give them 
quicker than I can. I know that Women’s Bar- 
racks has sold in excess of 1 million. 

MR. REES. Which is that? 

MR. DAIGH. Women’s Barracks. 

MR. REES. You consider that a good book? 

MR. DAIGH. Yes, sir... . 

Although Women’s Barracks treats in large 
measure, and rather frankly, of homosexual rela- 
tions between women, Mr. Daigh maintained that 
he saw nothing wrong in promoting its general 
distribution since it was a “good book” because 
of the entertainment and education it imparts. In 
support of his views, Mr. Daigh read a letter 
addressed to him by a literary expert named 
John Bakeless, The letter, although commenda- 
tory on the whole, contains this passage: “The 
actual conduct depicted would be (and no doubt 
was) morally deplorable in real life. That, how- 
ever, is no reason for hesitating to describe it in 
a book.” The letter also compares Women’s Bar- 
racks with Plato, Homer, Sappho, Shakespeare, 
and Marlowe. .. . 

MR. KEARNS. Isn’t that a terrifically weak 
defense to . . . try to place this publication . . 
in the same category . . . with Shakespeare? 

MR. DAIGH. I see nothing ridiculous about 
it, nothing at all. I think our author is a sincerely 
able literary person, has written the best book in 
his ability, and I hope that Shakespeare did the 
same. 

MR. REES. You think it compares favorably 
with Shakespeare’s books? 

MR. DAIGH. I don’t think that is the ques- 
tion. I think both are eminently entitled to pub- 
lication, exposure to the public. 

THE CHAIRMAN. And the book sells for a 
quarter? 

MR. DAIGH. Yes, sir; and Shakespeare sells 
for a quarter in some editions, too. 
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MR. BURTON. Can you find anything in 
Shakespeare in equal number of pages with as 
much obscene material as you find in Women’s 
Barracks in the same number of pages? 

MR. DAIGH. Well, frankly, I don’t know. I 
go along with the chairman of the committee on 
the difficulty of defining the word “obscene.” It 
is an extremely hard word to define, and it varies 
with individuals, and if I were to make such a 
listing it would differ from a listing made by 
someone else. 

MR. BURTON. I grant you that that is per- 
fectly true, but there is a degree to which porno- 
graphic material can go that leaves no doubt, 
and I think that can be said of many of these 
pocket-size books; just because something is true 
does not seem to me to be a good reason for 
publishing it in million quantities, and distribu- 
ting it all over the United States where children 
can read it. 

MR. DAIGH. Well, it is not sufficient reason 
in itself, and without literary merit certainly 
would not be enough. 

This statement “where children can read it”— 
I am not aware of any considerable number of 
these books, which apparently your committee 
objects to, as being purchased by children. I 
would be very interested in having any substan- 
tiation of that. 

MR, KEARNS. You have a way of controlling 
that, do you not? 

MR. DAIGH. No, we do not. They are distrib- 
uted to all outlets. 

There followed a string of witnesses, 
friendly to the committee’s purpose, who 
elaborated on various aspects of the prob- 
lem: Samuel Black, wholesale distributor 
of books, magazines, and newspapers, Vic- 
tor Ottenstein, officer of the District News 
Co., Rev. Thomas J. Fitzgerald, represent- 
ing the National Council of Catholic Men, 
Herbert W. Case, in charge of the Detroit 
Police Department’s censor bureau. Mr. 
Case, in the course of his testimony, brought 
out two points that were hit again and 
again during the hearings: 

MR. BURTON. Why do you feel these publi- 
cations that you have been discussing, such as the 
pocket-size books and the comics, present such 
a problem? 

MR. CASE. Well, we have two or three spe- 
cific reasons for that. First of all, it is a low 
price. A few years back you had your average 
hard-cover book which sold at anywhere from 
$2 on up, and then after it had its run more or 
less they brought it out in cheaper editions in 
the chain organizations, but they were quite care- 
ful, to a certain extent they were, as to what 
they distributed. 

Now, it is out in the 25-cent book. It is placed 
out, easily obtainable by the youth and, as I have 
often said, we in our municipality feel that the 
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law and the statutes and everything are intended 
to protect the adolescent, the weak and suscept- 
ible. That is primarily our objective on it, and 
to strike at the source of supply, so when these 
low prices make it available, it is circulated in 
what we call unlimited distribution. It is in the 
confectionery stores across from the schools, 
across from the playgrounds . 


And — 


MR. BURTON. Inspector, in your many years 
of police experience, have you observed any cor- 
relation between pornographic material and crim- 
inology? 

MR. CASE. Well, yes. 

I have very conscientiously watched this. I 
have yet to see a sex murder case in the history 
of the Detroit Police Department but what I 
can show you obscene literature, either of the 
commercial type or of his own creation. That is 
a very, very serious statement. 











On the third day of the hearings, the 
committee heard testimony from a writer, 
Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning, who had 
recently made a survey of obscene material 
on the newsstands for a Reader’s Digest 
article. Mrs. Banning testified as to the 
wide extent of filth on the newsstands: 

We are the worst country in the world at the 
present. There is no doubt about that; we are 
the worst in the world in regard to publication 
and distribution of, well, indecent magazines. 
Mrs. Banning’s recommendations for cor- 
recting this evil were as follows: 

The solutions that we finally came to were not 
mutually exclusive, and to begin with, the nega- 
tive ones we felt, after a good deal of consulta- 
tion and a great many letters back and forth, 
were that political censorship, whether it was 














local or State or not, was not the answer; that 
it would always arouse controversy in communi- 
ties; that it was opposed in principle to our con- 
stitutional privileges of free print, and also that 
it was not necessary... . 

We felt that the industry could establish cer- 
tain standards of taste; that it could show the 
same respect for the inhibitions and modesty of 
the average person as are evidenced by radio, 
TV, and the motion pictures, to some extent... . 

I rather dislike doing this, but I think it is 
necessary to say that this should include all 
magazines and not just the “girlies,” because 
where you come up against a very difficult prob- 
lem is when you criticize a “girlie” magazine, 
with covers such as are before you, and you have 
then magazines which we find very useful like 
these two “Quicks” coming out, and your argu- 
ment is nullified, so whatever standards are estab- 
lished should run through the entire industry, 
certainly, and not be confined to a few magazines 
which are labeled as “girlies,” because these could 
easily go out of existence and simply grow again 
over night under new names, and they have 
often done so. 

The industry could establish standards; it also 
could make it very clear that there was no 
pressure on the wholesaler to take magazines 
which he doesn’t like or to pass them on to the 
retailer. This does not happen in many, many 
communities, but it happens in some, and it is 
a rather subtle thing. You can’t put your finger 
on it. It probably isn’t recognized by the people 
at the top of the trade, but these magazines may 
be packaged and sent off, and if you got the 
“Saturday Evening Post” and “Collier’s” and 
“True Confessions,” you may get a bunch of 
“res” i H..o ss 

Then, the legal field should be scrutinized. 
Certainly they could tighten the transport of the 
magazines and the enforcement of the mailing 
privileges for these magazines, so that they could 
be made more realistic... . 

In other words, the industry can see that there 
is no pressure on the wholesaler and retailer, and 
the legal field can see that that is really done. 

Then we come to the community, which is 
more my field, although I think it is idle to say 
that the communities can do it by themselves. 

They need the protection of the laws and they 
need also the really good will of the industry 
and the cooperation of the industry. 

You have to create a climate of opinion in 
your community which would rule out these 
magazines, and I think it could be done. 


The publishers themselves came on the 
scene with testimony from three witnesses: 
Arch Crawford, president of the Magazine 
Publishers Association, Milton H. Glad- 
stone, president of Arco Publishing Co., 
and John O’Connor, chairman of the board 
of Bantam Books, Inc, Not one was in 


favor of doing much of anything about 
the prevalence of obscenity in current books 
and magazines. From Crawford’s testi- 
mony: 

MR. KEARNS. As head of this fine organiza- 
tion, aren’t you personally alarmed at the infil- 
tration of all this type of literature on the 
market? 

MR. CRAWFORD. I certainly am. There isn’t 
any argument about it. The place where we are 
just absolutely stymied is what do you do about 
it. 

From Gladstone’s testimony: 

MR. BURTON. This is titled She Made It 
Pay. It is a hard-cover book. 

MR. GLADSTONE. That is right. 

MR. BURTON. And by Les Scott. 

This book has everything in the way of sexual 
intercourse, both normal and abnormal; marital 
love, bought-and-paid-for love, miscegenation, 
nymphomania, homosexuality—male, homosexu- 
ality—female. Chapter 5 is an account of two 
lesbians at work. . . . 

MR. GLADSTONE. I don’t deny any respon- 
sibility for the activities of my publishing organi- 
zation. 

MR. KEARNS. But you said you never read 
the book, and you are president of the company, 
and it was published. 

MR. GLADSTONE. That happens to be the 
truth. 

MR. KEARNS. Well, you ought to be 
ashamed. 

MR. GLADSTONE. It is not unusual. There 
are very few publishers who can read all of the 
books they publish. 

MR. KEARNS. I want to tell you, young man, 
it is a hard way to make a dollar, what you have 
done here; it is a hard way to make a dollar. 
That is all T have to say. .. . 

MR. BURTON. Can you say whether any 
change has been made to increase the porno- 
graphic content? 

MR. GLADSTONE. That involves an assump- 
tion that there is pornographic content. 

MR. BURTON. Assuming that there is or is 
not, was any change made? 

MR. GLADSTONE. I don’t assume that there 
is pornographic content. 

MR. BURTON. Without assuming that there 
is pornographic content in there, was any change 
made, any requests for a change, in the manu- 
script? 

MR. GLADSTONE. I don’t understand the 
question. Requested by whom? 

MR. BURTON. When the author submitted 
his manuscript, did you accept it as written or 
did you ask him to make a change in it? That is 
a perfectly clear question. Did you or did you 
not? 

MR. GLADSTONE. That is the function of 
the editor, but I believe— 








MR. BURTON. You do not know then? .. . 

MR. GLADSTONE. I really don’t know. 
From O’Connor’s testimony: 

MR. REES. You are familiar with the con- 
tents of those seven books, are you not? 

MR. O’CONNOR. No; I am not. I have only 
read two of them, Mr. Rees. 

MR, REES. But, as I understand your state- 
ment, having read those two, you would say 
that they are good reading for the public? 

MR. O’CONNOR. For the adult person, I 
said. 

MR. REES. What about the adolescent pub- 
lic? 

MR. O’CONNOR. Well, the adolescent pub- 
lic is another question, and there is a difficulty 
as to how you can deny books to adolescents and 
make them available to adults. I don’t know how 
to solve that. 

MR. REES. Would you say they were good 
for adolescents to read? 

MR. O’CONNOR. As a personal opinion, I 
will say I wouldn’t want to give them to adoles- 
cents, no; that is all I would say. 

MR. REES. You would not want children to 
read them? 

MR. O’CONNOR., I wouldn’t give them to 
my own daughter, for example. . . . 

MR. O’CONNOR.,. I think that any book 
which is not pornographic has a right to be 
circulated. 

MR. REES. Well, I am talking about these 
books right there. 

MR. O’CONNOR. I don’t concede that they 
are pornographic. 

MR. REES. So you think they are good read- 
ing? 

MR. O’CONNOR. Therefore, I think they 
have a right to be circulated. The author has 
a right to have them circulated. He wrote those 
books for the purpose of having them read. 

MR. REES. That is right. 

MR. O’CONNOR. And the publisher and the 
distributor are merely the intermediates; they are 
the channels through which an author’s compo- 
sitions reach the public. 

MR. REES. We have had testimony before 
this committee, and it may belong to what you 
call one-sided, but nevertheless it was taken by 
this committee—from officials who seemed to 
think that some of this stuff that we are talking 
about this morning was harmful to the public, 
and thought that it ought to be kept off the 
stands, but you do not think so? 

MR. O’CONNOR. Mr. Rees, I would be the 
last one to deny to any organization or group 
the right to express and hold strongly, perhaps, 
the opinion that these books should not be circu- 
lated. But what bothers me is, where do you 
draw the line? Are you going to have private 
pressure groups—and, by the way, I got this 
from something that was said about Mr. Case, of 
Détroit—are you going to have private pressure 
groups and action without due process of law 
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negate the protection of the first amendment? 

MR. REES. Do you mean the women, these 
women’s clubs, are private pressure groups? 

MR. O’CONNOR. Yes; of course, they are 
private pressure groups... . 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. .. . In the beginning, 
as I understand it, these reprints were mostly 
reprints of well-established, more or less classical 
books; that was the original idea. 

MR, O’CONNOR. Well, they always included 
a preportion of what I would term realistic 
fiction. 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. Yes. 

MR. O’CONNOR. Which included sexual 
episodes, where those episodes were necessary to 
the developmens of a character or to the illustra- 
tion of a slice of life. 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. Certainly. 

MR. O’CONNOR. And if you object to a 
realistic novel which includes the sexual episode 
honestly and sincerely, not for the sake of in- 
cluding it as such an episode, but in order to 
develop the author’s idea of character and plot, 
then I would have to part company with any- 
body who said that that kind of novel should 
not be published. 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. Of course, that is why 
I feel that we do not want to get into that. 

MR. O’CONNOR. Yes. 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. And I am afraid, I am 

very fearful, that we will get there unless we 
take care of these things. 
Because of the candor of his testimony, 
the committee commented that O’Connor 
had made a good impression on them and 
urged him to use his influence for good 
rather than to “continue to publish this 
kind of tripe.” 

The parade of witnesses continued with 
Hon. James V. Mulholland, justice of the 
Domestic Relations Court of New York 
City. Judge Mulholland pointed out the 
extent to which one allegedly obscene 
paperback, The Amboy Dukes, was cir- 
culated among high-schoolers and the re- 
sulting effects: 

MRS. ST. GEORGE. Judge Mulholland, in 
your personal opinion, do you believe that this 
type of literature, if it can be so called, con- 
tributes to juvenile delinquency and to its in- 
crease? I am asking you that as a person of 
great experience in the field. 

JUDGE MULHOLLAND. I will say that it is 
one factor in the delinquency of these children. 
Doctor Manno, director of psychiatry at Kings 
County Hospital, who examined the boy, said 
that the reading of this book, The Amboy Dukes, 
precipitated the delinquent act of the child. 
There may have been other factors involved, but 
what brought it to a head, what caused that 
delinquency, was the reading of that particular 
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“We're all out of ‘What Every Young Girl Should Know.’ Is there any advice 
I can give you to tide you over?” 


book. The child even knew what page it was 
on. 
My answer to your question would be “Yes.” 


After hearing a few more witnesses and 
accepting written statements from other 
interested parties—Caradine R. Hooton, 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Church, Patrick M. Malin, American 
Civil Liberties Union, Elizabeth A. Smart, 
WCTHU, Douglas M. Black, American Book 
Publishers Council, Will Oursler, Mystery 
Writers of America, and Victor Weybright, 
New American Library of World Litera- 
ture—the majority of the committee set 
down the following recommendations: 

1. Enactment of legislation making it a 
Federal offense to knowingly transport by 
private carrier in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for sale books and pamphlets of an 
obscene character. Previously, the law pro- 
hibited such transportation only to com- 
mon carriers. 

2. Enactment of legislation authorizing 
(a) the Postmaster General to impound 
mail pendente lite which is addressed to a 


person or concern obtaining remittances of 
money through the mails in exchange for 
obscene articles or matter; (b) exemption 
of the Post Office Department from the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. These laws were recommended to 
plug up holes in existing laws which, ac- 
cording to testimony given before the com- 
mittee, make it difficult for the Post Of- 
fice to keep tab on sale of obscene reading 
matter. 

3. That the publishing industry recog- 
nize the growing public opposition to that 
portion of its output which may be classi- 
fied as objectionable and take the steps 
necessary to its elimination rather than al- 
low this opposition to increase to the point 
where the public will demand govern- 
mental action. 

These recommendations and the majority 
report were signed by six members of the 
House of Representatives: E. C. Gathings, 
Reva Beck Bosone, Edward Rees, Louis 
E. Graham, Katharine St. George, and 

(Continued on page 69) 








By David A. Heller 


Interview with 


QUESTION: To what extent, in your opinion, 
has obscene material crept into popular books 
and magazines? 


REP. GATHINGS: The extent to which the 
profit motive has swept away all generally recog- 
nized standards of decency and good taste in 
the so-called pocket books, the crime comics, and 
the girlie magazines is a national disgrace. Tens 
of millions of copies of books and magazines 
which are little more than printed sewage are 
sold yearly. Mrs. Margaret Culkin Banning testi- 
fied before our committee that in doing research 
preparatory to writing “Filth on the Newsstands” 
for Reader’s Digest she examined all the maga- 
zine titles she could find. Of more than 1,200 
magazines, she said, over 1,100 were devoted al- 
most entirely to lurid “pictorial prostitution.” 
The harm this material can do in the hands of 
immature adolescents or emotionally or mentally 
unbalanced adults is incalculable. I do not be- 
lieve that we as a nation can afford to let this 
flow of filth continue unchecked. 


Q: Since you regard the present situation as de- 
plorable, what do you think can be done to 
“clean it up”? 


REP. GATHINGS: Steps are already being 
taken. There is a genuine grass roots movement 
all over America to stop the circulation of the 
most offensive pocket books and girlie magazines. 
Church groups, Parent-Teacher Associations, 
civic groups, local police departments—all are 
complaining to newsstand distributors about unfit 
reading material. In many cases, the distributors 
are cooperating by returning such material to 
the publishers and refusing to display it for sale. 

Cleaning up this objectionable material is 
largely a local matter. Except for tightening fed- 
eral laws relating to the transportation of obscene 
material and spotlighting the enormity of the 
problem, I think the national government should 
give publishers the opportunity to step in and 
clean house themselves. I predict that if the 
publishers won’t clean up their literary output 
voluntarily, civic-minded citizens in hundreds of 
communities will act to stop the sale of obscene 
popular literature. 
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Q: What, in your opinion, were the principal 
contributions made by your committee? 


REP. GATHINGS: I think we did at least two 
important things. First, the committee focused 
national attention on the abuses current in many 
magazines, comic books and pocket books. Sec- 
ond, we roused public opinion in favor of closing 
certain loopholes in the federal law relating to 
the transportation of obscene material. The 
Senate has already passed two bills advocated by 
our committee, and I predict the House will do 
likewise. 


Q: On the basis of testimony offered before 
your committee, do you believe that the material 
cited as objectionable has any relation to juvenile 
delinquency? 


REP. GATHINGS: Such material has been the 
main cause of inspiring many sex and other 
crimes. I urge interested writers to read the 
testimony given before our committee. Many in- 
dividuals who are experts in the field pointed out 
scores of crimes in which literary sewage was the 
cause of juvenile crime. 


Q: Would you favor a federal law prohibiting 
the sale of such material to minors or adolescents? 
If so, where would you place the age limit? 


REP. GATHINGS: No. I don’t think a federal 
law would be proper in this field. States and 
local communities should handle the problem 
themselves. I don’t think Congress can, or 
should, try to act as a policeman in this matter. 


Q: Isn’t the freedom to write a four-letter word 
and have it published in a book in a passage 
which calls for that four-letter word a freedom to 
be treasured? We no longer have it in regard to 
the motion picture, television, etc. Isn’t the novel, 
for example, one of the last remaining fields in 
which the creative writer has free rein to create? 


REP. GATHINGS: If the situation really calls 
for a four-letter word, in my opinion there would 
not be any objection to its inclusion. Each book 
should be judged on its merits. One such passage, 
if it were really necessary to the plot, would not 
make the book objectionable. But in regard to 
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most books our committee cited as examples of 
pornography in current literature, this is not 
true. The plot, subject matter, characterization 
and other aspects existed solely for the purpose of 
dragging in as much dirt as possible—obscenity, 
sexual aberrations and lurid topics. 


Q: Critics have charged that your committee 
is a menace to freedom of the press and freedom 
of literary self-expression. What comment do 
you have on this charge? 


REP. GATHINGS: They are confusing liberty 
and license. Freedom of the press does not in- 
clude the right to be obscene. The existence of 
libel and slander laws shows that there is no 
such thing as absolute freedom of the press. We 
all want the freedom to write and speak as we 
choose, consistent with the rights of others and 
our responsibility to the community. Our com- 
mittee is a staunch defender of legitimate free- 
dom of the press and literary self-expression. 


Q: In testimony before your committee, quite 
a number of people suggested that book pub- 
lishers draw up a code of ethics to regulate 
themselves in the same way that the motion pic- 
ture industry does through the Johnston office. 
They cited the code of the National Association 
of Radio and Television Broadcasters as a good 
example. What is your reaction to that? 


REP. GATHINGS: It is the most satisfactory 
solution to the problem. The publishers are in 
the best position to stop the fantastic flow of por- 
nographic material now issuing from the presses. 
Thus, the danger of censorship could be avoided 
and the government kept out of the problem. 


Q: The minority report filed by your com- 
mittee is quite critical of the report of the ma- 
jority. Do you have any comment on it? 


REP. GATHINGS: I think the minority report 
missed the point of what we were trying to do. 
Primarily, we were trying to find a workable 
solution to the problem of the sale of salacious 
material to the young and to weak-minded adults 


who could be influenced by it. It is a different 
problem to have a cloth-bound book selling for 
$4 or $5 to a limited number of adults than to 
have the same book available at every high- 
school youngster’s hangout, dressed up in a lurid 
cover, and selling for a quarter. The minority 
report is really a legal brief, using carefully 
sclected cases, and written in a vacuum. It has 
little contact with reality and serves merely to 
whitewash the outpourings of publishers of sala- 
cious literature. 


Q: I note that Representative Kearns of Penn- 
sylvania, a member of your committee who took 
a leading part in its activities, has introduced a 
resolution in the House extending the committee. 
Do you think it will be adopted and, if so, do 
you plan to continue with the group? 


REP. GATHINGS: Mr. Kearns has done splen- 
did work in fighting obscene literature, both in 
his committee work and in his district in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. I think that his resolution will be 
adopted and, since the Republicans are now in 
power, that he will be the new chairman of the 
group. If the Democratic leadership of the House 
recommends me, I would like very much to con- 
tinue the work we have started. All aspects of 
tie-in sales, sometimes referred to as block distri- 
bution, should be given a most thorough study by 
any new literature committee created in this 
Congress. 


Q: Do you care to comment on anything else of 
interest to writers? 


REP. GATHINGS: Writing should be a noble 
profession and those who follow it should be mo- 
tivated by high ideals. Writers have far more in- 
fluence on the manners, morals and thinking of 
people than they seem to realize. The next time 
a reader of Wrirer’s Dicrest begins a book 
painting homosexuality, prostitution, or illicit 
love in gaudy, attractive colors, I wish he’d do 
himself and the nation a favor. I wish he’d 
visualize what its effect will be on hundreds or 
thousands of curious teen-agers into whose hands 
it may fall. 
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Learn to work 7 points into the 
first page of a slick short and you'll never get back: 
“Story starts on page 3.” 


Story Starts on Page One 


By Edward S. Fox 





DID NOT WRITE a Salable first page until 

I came to realize that I was not a good 
enough writer to hold anyone by the sheer 
beauty and power of my writing. I “came 
to realize” the hard way, via a scrawled and 
exasperated note on a Post rejection slip: 
“Why did you wait to start your story on 
page ten?” And the ten was underlined; I 
forget how many times. 

Was I sore? No. Bruised, but grateful, I 
bought some books on how to write and 
they told me to introduce my characters, 
set my scene, state my problem in the first 
three or four pages. In fact, they said I 
should get as much as possible into the first 
page. 

Well, I floundered around for the next 
five years trying to do as I’d been told. I 
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was a “Post or bust” writer but “came to 
realize” for the second time via another 
scrawled and exasperated note from an- 
other magazine: “Don’t you think you 
should start writing for the pulps?” Bruised, 
but grateful, I set out the next morning 
and with guns blazing shot my way west 
to California, north to Oregon, south to 
Mexico. About the same time I met a writer 
who lived in my town—who sold stories 
and who was a natural as a teacher. Instead 
of telling me how to write openings, he 
took some of his own stories and showed 
me paragraph by paragraph the how and 
why of them. In three months I learned 
more than in the five previous years. And 
I began to sell, too. 

That is what I would like to do here, with 


some first pages from my own published 
stories—show how they were done. But 
first, what goes into a first page? 

In writing for more than thirty different 
pulp magazines, mostly adventure and West- 
ern, I tried to squeeze into the first page 
of every story: 1. a narrative hook (some- 
thing corny like, “Experience in such mat- 
ters told Jim Hardin that a killing was about 
to take place in Desert Wells”); 2. some 
setting (so we can begin to picture the 
scene) ; 3. the introduction of all main char- 
acters (by name, if not on the scene); 4. 
some characterization of the protagonist (so 
that he begins to come alive) ; 5. establish- 
ment of the emotional tone; 6. start of the 
conflict; 7. if at all possible, at least a hint 
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of the problem. Sometimes I found that it 
wasn’t feasible or possible to cram all these 
elements into the first page; but I tried. 


In writing for the slicks, I try even 
harder to work those seven points into 
my first page. The big difference, of course, 
is in the quality of the writing. Here’s the 
opening of a pulp (Frontier Stories, 1947) : 
“Young Johnny Davis felt the sweat run 
down his chest under his flannel shirt. He 
felt a cold chill go through him at the same 
moment. It wasn’t his imagination, he 
told himself nervously.” That’s as raw as 
they come, This second example, from a 
novel which eventually appeared in Blue- 
book although it was rewritten for Collier’s 
three times, tends to be slick: “The sense of 
danger came to him like a half-remembered 








face; a nameless thing that hid in the steady 
throb of the packet’s engines and gnawed 
at the security confidence had bred within 
him.” But both these examples are leads, 
and we’re interested in first pages. 

Here’s the first manuscript page of a story 
published in the July, 1952, Redbook. 
Called “Faith,” the story is about a little 
boy whom nobody wants. He lives in a 
Home, and the story opens with a man and 
wife coming to find a child for adoption 
and the boy’s craving to be the one chosen. 
That’s his problem, to be wanted, and to 
have a father and mother. Sometimes a first 
page comes out without effort; more often 
I have to sweat over it for days; this one 
took me three days to write. The lead: 
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When the man and the woman 
stepped into the room David held his 
breath. The woman was pretty and 
smiling, the man big and pleasant- 
faced. David had known they would 
be. From the upstairs in the dormitory 
he had seen them get out of their car 
and come into the Home. Now the 
longing in him swelled and grew until 
it was nearly suffocating him. 

In the first sentence I have introduced 
the man and the woman and David. And 
I have David holding his breath in order - 
to give importance to their entrance into 
the room, as well as to plant a “Why did 
he hold his breath?” question in the read- 
er’s mind. In the second sentence I describe 
the couple briefly, and I purposely make 
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them nice, the kind of people that David 
would surely want for a father and a 
mother, the kind that will make his disap- 
pointment all the more bitter when they 
turn him down for another child. The 
importance to him of this moment is made 
clear in the next two sentences and here 
also I start setting my scene, with the words 
“dormitory” and “Home.” In the last 
sentence I add to the “why,” hoping to pull 
the reader on to the next paragraph: 

Please, God, let me be the one, he 
prayed silently. 

In the body of the story this boy, in his 
bitterness, rejects God; therefore, it is neces- 
sary to establish the religious tone of the 
story immediately. What better way than 
to have him pray? “Let me be the one” 
is his problem, but only hinted at. If the 
whole problem were stated in black and 
white so early, reader interest might be lost. 

He stood by the window, a tall, thin, 
awkward boy, and waited while they 
looked around the big recreation room. 
There were the other children busy at 
their work tables and blackboards and 
games, sixteen boys and girls between 
the ages of two and five, 

In the first sentence of this paragraph 
David is described and the setting is added 
to. Note the use of the word “awkward,” 
which helps explain why he has not been 
chosen before this. The second sentence is 
setting, and the ages of the other children 
are established. 

David’s fingers tightened on the 
model airplane in his hand. He held 
it a little higher, in front of his chest, 
where they would be sure to see it. It 
was his best, just finished. He’d put 
wax on it to make it shine. He’d put 
water on his hair, too, and combed it. 
He’d polished his shoes with a cloth. 

I use the model airplane to show the 
difference in age between David and the 
other children. I show his pride in it, his 
wish to let this man and woman know that 
he can make and do things the other kids 
can’t. I have him slick up his hair and 
polish his shoes to show his awareness 
(probably unconscious) of his shortcomings. 
I try to make David sympathetic. 
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Please, God. 

He prays again. The religious tone of the 
story is hit at every opportunity. 

They had to like him. For five years 
he had been in the Home; while other 
children, hundreds of them, had come 
and gone. He couldn’t bear it if they 
didn’t. He couldn’t bear it another 
time. 

This paragraph states his problem—sub- 
jectively and emotionally. We feel the up- 
heaval in him. This is important because his 
reaction, when he is not chosen, is pretty 
violent. If his feelings at the start were not 
desperate, his reaction would seem without 
justification. 

That’s the first page of “Faith.” There’s 
hardly a word that is not there without a 
purpose. In fact, there is hardly a word in 
the entire story that has not got its purpose. 
The first draft came to 22 pages, while the 
final draft read 17. The one thing I couldn’t 
do in this first page was introduce the other 
main characters, the little boy who is chosen 
and the Mother Superior; but they are both 
in there pitching on the second page. 

Here’s another story, “Two Girls and a 
Guy,” from the August, 1951, McCall’s. It’s 
about an ex-GI who was shot up and half 
frozen to death during his Army career. He 
has come to sunny Florida to get warm 
and to work—though in an easy-going sort 
of way. This doesn’t suit his fiancee, who is 
a fancy gal with ambitions for him. It does 
suit the “real” girl, whose father has sold 
him a popcorn and cold drink wagon and 
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stayed on to show him how to run it. There’s 
your triangle formula. Here’s the conflict: 
the fancy fiancee wants the lad to go back 
to New York to a conventional job in her 
father’s bank; he wants to stay with his 
popcorn wagon. He also starts to fall in love 
with the “real” girl. 

It took me a week or two of preliminary, 
spare-time thinking to organize the story in 
my mind and a day of hard, full-time think- 
ing to decide how to start that first page. 
Inasmuch as the popcorn wagon repre- 
sented the conflict, I wanted to establish 
it as quickly as possible. I decided to show 
it to the reader in the first paragraph, in 
the first line, no less: 

The trailer was a big, four-wheeled 
job painted red and silver, open on 
both sides and emblazoned with signs 
advertising the sale of Peanuts, Pop- 
corn, Kandy-Krisp, Cold Drinks. Bill’s 
feet were on one counter, his elbows 
on the other, and in between his long 
frame was precariously sustained by an 
up-ended orange crate. 

The first sentence gives a picture of the 
trailer and more or less sets the mood of the 
story—at least, we feel it’s not going to be 
anything very heavy. The second sentence 
introduces and starts to characterize the 
protagonist. By having him with his feet on 
the counter, I show his yen for the uncon- 
ventional life and start the contrast between 
him and his fiancee, who is introduced in 
the next paragraph: 

He was watching a girl coming to- 
ward him up the beach. Her high- 
heeled shoes were giving her a hard 
time in the soft sand and her green silk 
dress looked as out of place here as a 
bathing-suit would on Fifth Avenue; 
but she was the most beautiful girl in 
all of Florida, without any doubt. Her 
black hair was coiled around her head, 
and her figure was long and willowy, 
the kind that would make a Miss 
America look like a sea horse. 

The “beach,” the “sand,” and “Florida” 
tell us where this is taking place. We get a 
picture of the fancy fiancee and find out the 
protagonist’s feelings for her: “. . . she was 
the most beautiful girl in all of Florida, 


without any doubt.” Get that “most beauti- 
ful.” He thinks he is in love with her but 
actually he is dazzled by her. This is one of 
many plants to establish that fact. The 
reader won’t catch this one, but as the 
others come out the fact gradually will 
register. 

One other point in that paragraph may 
be worth mentioning. I describe the girl’s 
figure as “the kind that would make a 
Miss America look like a sea horse.” I could 
have said “like a tank” or “a wash tub”; 
and I used to, years ago, until an editor 
told me to tie in similes with the setting. 

She was white as a tourist, though; 
and her pallor was an uneasy reminder 
to Bill of the way she and her mother 
had flown down from New York the 
same day they’d received his wire. 

They were like a pair of jets out on a 

mission—with him as their target. 

This paragraph starts the story moving. 
We don’t know yet what the wire was 
about, but before the end of the page we 
do. Note that the mother is with the girl. 
The odds are two to one; later the father 
has his say via long-distance telephone, and 
then it’s three to one. “They were like a 
pair of jets out on a mission”—here I use 
the man’s service background in a simile. 
And “with him as their target” is the start 
of the conflict. 





She was nearly past the trailer when 
she spotted him. She stopped short, and 
Bill wondered how so much beauty 
could look so frozen all at once. When 
she walked slowly toward him he 
brought his feet down off the counter 
and stood up. Bill was in shorts and a 
striped jersey and his tan was the 
burned red of a week-old Floridian. He 
had blue eyes and a peeling nose, and 
his mouth was wide —and smiling 
usually. 

The first two sentences are the girl’s reac- 
tion to the trailer. Bill is described (straight 
narrative, to save time) and I feed in the 
information that he has been in Florida 
only a week. The last three words “and 
smiling usually” tell us that he knows he is 
about to get it in the neck. Why? 


She stopped a few feet away and her 
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shocked gaze travelled over the trailer. 

“Don’t tell me this is it?” 

The trailer is “why.” He has wired her 
that he bought a business instead of accept- 
ing a job in her father’s bank. He has asked 
her to become the wife of a “budding pea- 
nut and popcorn tycoon.” He ends up, of 
course, owning all the concessions on the 
beach and making twice as much as he 
would in the bank job. 

In that story, as in “Faith,” I don’t intro- 
duce all the main characters on my first 
page; it wasn’t possible or feasible. But 
here’s a third story in which they are all 
introduced on page one, either by name 
or in the flesh. 

“The Lesson,” published in Collier’s, is 
a single-scene story of 3000 words, with all 
the action taking place in less than a half 
hour. It’s about a boy whose dog has been 
in the Army Canine Corps. The dog is 
home now but he doesn’t seem to care for 
the boy any more; and to cap it off, the 
soldier who had charge of the dog in the 
Corps wants to buy him. The kid is hurt. 
This has come at a time, too, when his 
mother has died and his father has married 
again. In giving up his dog to the soldier, 
the boy begins to understand how his father 
could turn to another woman. 

Because this story was to run only 3000 
words, I had to open it as close to the 
climax as possible; I had to get into it fast. 
The best way to do that is by dialogue. 
The minute you start your characters talk- 
ing they come alive. With dialogue, too, you 
can state your problem, give out informa- 
tion, build conflict. The percentage of dia- 
logue in this whole story is very high, better 
than 70 per cent of the total wordage. The 
first page: 

“There was a long-distance tele- 
phone call for you while you were out, 
David,” his step-mother said. “It was 
Tom Fenton.” 

He had paused at the head of the 
flight of steps leading down into the 
basement; now he turned back into the 
kitchen, staring at his step-mother in 
disbelief. “Where is he?” he whispered. 

“In New York.” Frances Gordon 
wiped her hands on the red apron 


around her waist. She’d been baking 
when he’d come in and the kitchen was 
warm with the rich sweet odor of 
pastry. “That is, he was in New York. 
He’s on the train now. He said he was 
taking the 2:10.” She glanced at the 
clock on the wall. “It’s three-twenty. 
He ought to be here in a few minutes.” 


David looked down at the package 
he was holding and was conscious of 
its coolness against the damp palm of 
his hand. He’d brought back a pound 
of meat, something special for Jeff, 
something to get the big airdale to for- 
get his broken leg and eat. 

“Why didn’t you tell him it’s no use 
his coming here.” David’s voice rose 
sharply. “I don’t want his two hundred 
dollars. I wouldn’t take two thousand. 
Jeff's mine and he can’t have him. Why 
didn’t you tell him that?” 


In this first page, the scene has been set; 
the characters have been introduced; their 
characterization has been started; the emo- 
tional tone has been set; the conflict has 
emerged; and the problem has been more 
than just hinted at. What about point one 
of the seven points—a narrative hook? The 
whole first page is our narrative hook. We 
want to know now, “What’s going to hap- 
pen when Tom Fenton arrives and David 
refuses to let him have the dog?” 


No two writers work exactly alike. Some 
race through the first draft and rewrite 
afterwards; others rewrite as they go along. 
I’m a middle-of-the-roader. But one thing 
I cannot do is start page two until page 
one reads, sounds, and feels right. Only 
once have I been asked by a slick magazine 
to rewrite a first page (“The Reluctant 
Suitor,’ Woman’s Home Companion, No- 
vember, 1952) and that was because I had 
included only two of the seven points. 

Getting these seven points—or even five 
or six of them—into your first page may 
seem a big job. It is; so work at it. Prac- 
tice leads and first pages not just now and 
then, but every day. You will acquire con- 
fidence and know-how. And when you know 
how, you won’t have to worry so hard 
over first pages. The seven points will be 
there; you will get them in subconsciously. 
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CHANGE Is A healthy sign, they say, and 
judging from the changes that have taken 
place in the Philadelphia market over the 
past year, there’s health a-plenty left in the 
Quaker City publishing industry. 

Editors at Couniry Gentleman have 
lopped off a big chunk of their Post-sized 
magazine and reduced it to the bulk of a 
Redbook. They’ve dropped the occasional 
serial and two of the three short stories 
usually published, but they’ve left plenty of 
room for short articles in the back of the 
book. The “Gent’s” competitor, Farm 
Journal, also underwent a little surgery. 
Since late last year, the publication has been 
replating extensively to give readers in cer- 
tain areas material that is of interest only 
to them. As a result, the editors are buying 
up to 20 per cent more materia] nowadays. 
The Post got rid of its Report-to-the- 
Editors column to leave room for more 
short pieces, preferably light articles with 
the human touch. Marione R. Nickles re- 
placed John Bailey as editor of the Post’s 
popular “Post Scripts” page and as cartoon 
editor. Mrs. Patricia Martin, who filled in 
as poetry editor at the Journal while Eliza- 
beth McFarland was on maternity leave, is 
now back at her desk as a staff reader. 


Post, Journal, “Gent,” 
Holiday—these top Philly 
markets pay top rates. 














By Edward G. McLaughlin 


On the whole, Philadelphia’s editors, 
especially the Curtis people, are search- 
ing hard for new names, fresh approaches 
in both articles and fiction, and are willing 
to pay handsomely for what they find. As 
one Journal editor says: “All of us are de- 
pending more and more on new writers.” 


Curtis Publications 


On top of the Philadelphia market, of 
course, are the mighty Curtis publications. 
Three of them—Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal and Country Gentle- 
man—are housed in a block-long, Greek- 
pillared building overshadowing Independ- 
ence Hall. The others—Holiday and Jack 
and Jill—are located across the street in 
the Penn Mutual Building. Because the five 
magazines use a departmental mail distri- 
bution system, editors insist that all manu- 
scripts be addressed simply to the particular 
publication, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. “Many writers think they’ll 
get special attention if they pick an editor’s 
name from the masthead and address 
manuscripts to him,” one editor complains. 
“More often than not the wrong editor is 
selected, and our mailing department has 
to duplicate deliveries.” 








The Saturday Evening Post 


Unless material is ordered by the editors 
or is sent in through agents, it eventually 
ends up in the office of Peggy Dowst Red- 
man. She and her two attractive assistants 
wade through well over 70,000 manuscripts 
a year, by her own calculation. Roughly 
90 per cent of these are promptly returned, 
the majority with standard rejection slips. 
But the Post’s first readers are willing to 
“bend over backward to encourage prom- 
ising writers.” Often they enclose sug- 
gestions; sometimes they even re-outline 
manuscripts in the borderline category. 
“We don’t mind this extra effort,” Mrs. 
Redman says. “It’s reward enough if even 
one out of a dozen revisions comes off.” 


Mrs. Redman and her staff notice five 
major defects in rejected fiction: (1) plot 
is too slight; (2) integration is poor—“Some 
writers insist on introducing characters, 
then dropping them”; (3) motivation is 
unsound; (4) characters fail to create sym- 
pathy in the reader; (5) sense of immediacy 
is lacking—‘‘Many authors stretch out stor- 
ies over long periods of time.” 


According to Assistant Managing Editor 
William J. Stevens, Jr., the Pos: likes to see 
articles running to 16 pages in length, short 
stories up to 20 pages, novelettes about 40 
pages, and each serial installment, 30 pages. 
The Post, which goes into nearly 5,000,000 
homes every week, contains at least four 
short stories, one novelette, two serials and 
from seven to ten articles per issue. 


Stevens finds that since “authors are 
authors and not salesmen,” the highest pro- 
portion of accepted material comes through 
agents. “But,” he qualifies, “there are many 
successful ‘over the transom’ manuscripts, 
especially in articles.” These, however, usu- 
ally grow out of queries. 

What docs the Post favor in articles? 
Anything, Stevens says, in which the human 
angle can be hung. Queries should point 
out the human interest in proposed articles 
and emphasize how this will be treated. 
Subject matter of recent articles included 
Bing Crosby’s life story (in serial form), 
how Lincoln’s lost bank account was found, 
and Philadelphia’s municipal government, 
treated in a controversial series. There is 
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plenty of room here for articles dealing with 
current affairs, personal experiences and 
the like. Rates start at about $700. 

Overselling the subject is the chief reason 
for the rejection of articles. Other faults 
which will send manuscripts back are: (1) 
faulty construction; (2) over-elaborate sen- 
tences; (3) mistaking curious facts for sig- 
nificant information (the smallest dictator 
in South America). 

In selecting fiction for the Post, Stevens 
points out, the editors approve what they 
themselves like. Stories dealing with sordid 
subjects are frowned upon unless they are 
extraordinarily interesting. Payment for a 
Post first is $850. Succeeding stories will 
bring the writer increases until he reaches 
$1500. Comparable rates apply on novel- 
ettes and serials. In the final analysis, Editor 
Ben Hibbs decides what fiction should be 
used. 

Marione Nickles, cartoon editor of the 
Post, doubles up her job by selecting mate- 
rial for the “Post Scripts” page. At present, 
she’s not interested in photographs or funny 
clippings. Short, original, humorous prose— 
“the kind that requires little cutting”—is 
the big need here. Payment for “Post 
Script” prose starts at $75 for about a page 
and a half. Verse—which must be humor- 
ous—is paid for at $3 a line, with a mini- 
mum of $15. Mrs. Nickles looks at about 
10,000 cartoons a month and takes pride 
in the fact that she has added over 40 new 
cartoonists’ names in the past year. 

The Post continues to be in the market 
for miscellaneous verse featuring “fresh 
angles, fresh twists and fresh ideas, skill- 
fully worked out.” Most Post poems deal 
with the present or some aspect of it. Ex- 
perimental or too-intellectual poetry is 
avoided. Both light and serious verses are 
used, with the emphasis on brevity; poems 
should be no more than 16 lines and pref- 
erably shorter. According to the poetry 
department, “The best way to get the feel 
of the wide variety of subject matter and 
handling we like is to read our published 
verse.” Some 50 new verse-writers are 
“found” by the Post in a year. The base 
line rate is $3, with a minimum of $15 for 
a couplet and $20 for a quatrain. 








The back-of-the-book editor is looking 
for more “Perfect Squelches” and “What 
Would You Have Done?” material. 
“Squelches” are short (150 words), humor- 
ous articles reporting the downfall of some 
individual who needs squelching. They 
shouldn’t be too vindictive and must have 
punch. An odd problem that could come 
to anyone, and its solution, makes for a 
good “What Would You Have Done?” 
(A recent one told how a mother freed 
her child from a locked bathroom without 
calling police or firemen.) Both these series 
pay $100 a short. No submissions are re- 
turned. Between 15 and 20 original epi- 
grams are bought each month by the Post 
at $10 each. They should be amusing or 
moderately philosophical. The feature “Re- 
port to the Editors” has been discontinued. 
Short, humorous articles are considered for 
the back of the book, however. Payment 
on these varies. 

The Post is proud of its record for speedy 
reports. Payment is made on acceptance. 
All rights are bought by the magazine, but 
later all rights revert to the author on de- 
mand, except American and Canadian 
serial rights. The Post keeps the copyright. 


Ladies’ Home Journal 


Anne Einselen heads the department at 
the Journal which corresponds with Peggy 
Redman’s at the Post. She and her staff 
look over more than 400 manuscripts a 
week, 

Miss Einselen, who has been working 
with new writers enthusiastically for years 
now, thinks they have never had better 
opportunities than now. The markets for 
fiction may be shrinking but the ratio be- 
tween short stories from professionals and 
short stories from beginners is not as un- 
evenly balanced as it once was. For in- 
stance: jast year the Journal published 38 
short stories; of these seven were “firsts.” 
When a fine piece such as “Shank’s Boot- 
ees”—which incidentally came in not as a 
“story” but as a human-interest report— 
is bought, it only serves to demonstrate the 
value of new eyes to see the human drama 
in a small, poignant sign. It was written 
by a young Army lieutenant in Korea 
about one of his fellow officers, sent to 


his mother, who in turn sent it to the edi- 
tors because she thought it was too good 
a story to keep. Since that “first,” another 
story by David Hughes has been purchased 
and is being published in the Journal. 

Articles stemming from grass-roots en- 
thusiasms, ideas, experiences do best. 
Queries can be sent in advance of articles 
but cannot be said to be preferred except 
in those cases where illustrations (draw- 
ings, photographs, etc.) make awkward 
handling of material. Free-lancers have a 
better chance with short timely pieces, 
starting at 2,000 words running to 5,000 
words. 

Payment for articles varies according to 
placement, use, and actual content. Short 
story rates begin at $850 for the first, with 
advances for the second and third stories 
—if bought within a reasonable time after 
the initial purchase. Epigrams and quotes 
bring $7.50 each on acceptance. After the 
initial screening in Miss Einselen’s depart- 
ment, Editors Bruce and Beatrice Gould 
decide what they want to buy, when and 
how to publish. 

Elizabeth McFarland, after a maternity 
leave, has set up headquarters at 1270 Sixth 
Avenue, New York, where she’s buying 
poems for the Journal. From a dozen to 16 
poems—8, 12 or 14 lines preferred—are 
purchased for each issue at rates beginning 
around $3 a line. Journal verse is more 
emotional, less humorous than that used in 
the Post. 

Associate Editor Ruth Imler runs the 
Sub-Deb Scoop, a four-page newspaper pub- 
lished by the Journal. Aimed at members of 
a Sub-Deb Club, the Scoop is mailed out 
11 times a year. Although most material is 
staff-written, the Scoop buys one piece of 
sonnet-length verse and one cartoon per 
issue. Payment for verse ranges from $2.50 
to $10. From $5 to $10 is paid for car- 
toons. All material must have an adolescent 
slant. 


Country Gentleman 

The conservative “Gent” is a “half-trade, 
half-family-living magazine,” in the opinion 
of soft-spoken Associate Editor Buckley 
Maits. Leafing through a copy, Maits points 
out that the front of the book is crammed 
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with articles and photographs on a wide as- 
sortment of farm subjects. Since technical 
knowledge is needed for this type of ma- 
terial, queries are essential. But the back of 
the magazine, which contains the “Country 
Living” section, presents the best oppor- 
tunities for free-lancers. Family features and 
articles on building and maintenance, 
homemaking, food, gardening and fashions, 
etc. are used here. Maits says “Country 
Living” needs half-length articles, with one 
or two photos, on general subjects of interest 
to rural families. Payment on this material 
starts at $100. Pay runs from $250 to $500 
and up on full-length articles. 

The “Gent” no longer carries serials, al- 
though it still publishes one short story per 
issue. “We have to be careful of subject 
matter,” says Maits. “We don’t like to over- 
emphasize sex, and big-city stuff is out.” 
(The “Gent” carries no liquor advertising. ) 
Payment for fiction, which should run be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 words, is “the highest 
in the farm magazine field,” starts at $850. 
Three or four poems on any subject are 
bought for each issue at $2.00 per line. The 
“Gent” also buys humorous epigrams at $5 
apiece. All material should be sent directly 
to Editor Robert H. Reed, who then passes 
it out to his staff. Reports are prompt at 
Country Gentleman, which now has a print 


order of over 2,500,000. 


Holiday 


“Let’s face it. Regional novelists are 
usually the best analysts of life, manners, 
customs and atmosphere—and the _ best 
writers. That’s why we ask them to do a 
large proportion of our work.” 

A few examples? 

“Sure,” says wiry Harry Sions, senior 
editor of Holiday. ““We’ve been passing out 


assignments to men like Irwin Shaw, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, A. B. Guthrie, Paul Bowles, 
Joyce Cary, James Street, H. L. Davis, and 
others of similar caliber because they handle 
material the way we want it handled.” 

But aren’t there plenty of competent 
non-fiction writers who could give you the 
type of writing you want? 

“There are,” says Sions. “And we’re al- 
ways on the lookout for fresh talent.” 

What do you want from free-lancers? 

Sions suggests that free-lancers send de- 
tailed queries on proposed subjects and 
stress how these will be treated. There’s no 
set rule on locale: reader interest is the sole 
criterion by which material is judged. 
(Holiday has devoted entire issues to New 
York City, Washington, London and other 
metropolitan centers with considerable suc- 
cess. ) 

Best opportunity for free-lancers, accord- 
ing to Associate Editor James Cerruti, is 
front-of-the-book material. This consists of 
casual articles of about 2,000 words on un- 
usual places, travel experiences, or enter- 
tainment. “We prefer a light touch for 
these, and we pay $300 on acceptance.” 
Fiction in any form is out just now. Ditto 
cartoons, since Holiday has a large inven- 
tory. “We buy very little verse,” Cerruti ex- 
plains. “Occasionally we have a place for 
short, light verse with a travel or vacation 
theme. Our rates vary according to length, 
author, quality, and so forth.” Generally 
speaking, Holiday reports in a week. 

Besides Sions and Cerruti, the hierarchy 
consists of Ted Patrick, editor; Carl L. Bie- 
miller, executive editor; Richard L. Field, 
managing editor; Frank Zachary, art di- 
rector; and Loring Dowst, senior editor. 
(The market letter from Philadelphia will be 
concluded next month, when book publishers, 
trade and juvenile magazines, etc. will be listed.) 
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Part II 


$1000 a Year 


from Scraps 


Best filler markets on page 38. 





By Stanley J. Meyer 


WHERE TO FIND subjects for fillers? The 
best source for vital filler topics is the news- 
paper—not in the headline stories, but in 
those little two and three paragraph items 
that fill out the columns and are often 
tucked away inside the paper. Hardly a 
day goes by that I don’t find in the news- 
papers at least one subject that can be de- 
veloped into a filler. 

Here’s an example of what can be done. 
In January, 1951, most newspapers carried 
the story about a lifer in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary who studied law, hoping to find some 
technicality that would free him of a mur- 
der charge. Finally, he found a loophole 
in his first trial, had it thrown out and a 
second trial ordered. Unfortunately, he was 
found guilty again—and was sentenced to 
death in the electric chair. The sentence 
was carried out. This piece was a natural 
for the true detective magazines. Any 
writer who saw the item and didn’t try to 
get full details passed up a check. My 
piece, “The Lifer Who Talked His Life 
Away,” sold first time out for $50 to 
Daring Detective. 

Clip filler possibilities and paste them in 
a scrapbook. List the name of the news- 
paper and the date. You will not develop 
some of these items until next month or 
next year, but they give you a backlog of 


material. Most of the time you'll have to 
do more research. I always try to write a 
query letter directly to the person or organi- 
zation involved, telling them that I’m in- 
terested in knowing more and what I 
intend to do with the information when I 
get it. Most important, I always ask for 
one or two good anecdotes. 


Several years ago I noticed a small 
piece in a local paper to the effect that 
the Rev. Charles T. Hoffman, a Chicago 
Jesuit, was conducting religious services 
throughout the country in sign language 
for the deaf and dumb. I immediately 
wondered how the deaf and dumb receive 
the Catholic sacrament of Penance, in 
which they confess their sins to a priest. 
The answers to this and many other ques- 
tions should interest a number of people, 
especially Catholics. So I wrote Father 
Hoffman a letter, telling him Id like to 
know more about his work. I enclosed 
a questionnaire. 

This method works well, ve found, be- 
cause it gives your subject an idea of the 
specific information you want. And if you 
space your questions on the page so that 
the subject can answer right on the ques- 
tionnaire, he’ll know how much informa- 
tion you want on each question. The last 
question should always be: “Please tell 
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about your happiest experience, your sad- 
dest experience, and your funniest experi- 
ence, and give several other anecdotes.” 


When Father Hoffman’s questionnaire 
came back, I had all the information I 
needed for a long filler—1,200 words. A 
month later I had a check from St. Joseph 
Magazine for “Pastor of the Deaf,” a short 
time after that, an even bigger check from 
Catholic Digest for digest rights, and early 
last year, a check for foreign rights from 
the Belgian Katholieke Digest. 


If you’re querying a business organiza- 
tion or a college, write to the Director of 
Public Relations. If you don’t have an ad- 
dress, check the World Almanac, which 
gives thousands of addresses for colleges, 
universities, business organizations, and 
fraternal and social orders. And don’t be 
surprised if your queries pay off in un- 
expected ways. When I queried the Burma- 
Shave people for information on their fa- 
mous advertising signs, Allen Odell, presi- 
dent of the company, answered all my 
questions. When the piece appeared in 
print I sent him a clipping and a second 
note of thanks, and in return he sent me 
the largest jar of Burma-Shave I’ve ever 
seen. Another time I wrote a piece on a 
Cincinnati company that was doing a big 
business selling a special corn snack called 
Fritos. When the piece appeared in print 
the Frito Company truck pulled up at the 
house and delivered enough snacks to sup- 
ply the whole neighborhood for several 
weeks. Someday I'll do a filler on Cadillacs. 


In doing research make use of your 
local library. If it’s a news story you're 
investigating, check all available papers 
for information and don’t overlook the 
news magazines. Check also the N. Y. 
Times Index, the Readers Guide to Pe- 
riodical Literature, current issues of World 
Almanac and Catholic Almanac, the en- 
cyclopedias, Facts on File and Who’s 
Who. You'll be surprised how often these 
sources lead to further fillers. Once when 
I was checking newspapers for information 
about a rain of fish in Alaska, I came across 
an item about a veteran in Tibbs, Ten- 
nessee, who was overcoming a local tele- 
phone shortage by hooking war-surplus 
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field telephones and batteries onto the 
barbed-wire fences that circled farms. 
Coronet bought the fish story for $50 and 
SEPost bought “Who Said Telephone 
Shortage?” for $100. 

In addition to newspapers as a source of 
clippings, I also check any house organ or 
trade magazine I happen to see. Many of 
these offer good leads to salable fillers. Just 
recently I came across an item in the Rig 
@ Reel, house organ of the Parkersburg 
(W. Va.) Rig & Reel Co., about a horse 
that detects natural gas leaks by sniffing 
the pipe lines. I haven’t written this one 
yet because I don’t have all the information 
I need, but an editor of a top slick says 
he wants to see the piece when it’s ready. 

Do I query when I’m writing fillers? 
I do if the filler is going to be long, 
if I’m aiming at a top market, and if the 
editor knows my work. I also query if I feel 
that half a dozen other writers may be 
covering the same topic. It pays to get 
there first, at least with a query. 

I’m often asked if it’s ethical to lift a 
short item from a newspaper and sell it as 
your own work. Certainly not. But the 
facts cannot be copyrighted and can be 
used by anybody. Last September, for 
example, Collier’s ran an article on heart 
operations which offered new hope to per- 
sons suffering from rare cardiac conditions. 
Less than a week later This Week carried 
an article on the same subject. Some of the 
facts reported were identical, yet each 
article was an individual effort. The facts 
belong to everybody. The writing and 
handling of the material must be yours. 


How to Handle Clips 

There are three ways you can handle 
items you clip from newspapers and other 
sources. First, you can use only the facts 
you have and dramatize them. I did this 
in a filler I sold Daring Detective. The 
clipping merely stated that a safe-cracker 
was released from a British prison during 
the war so that he could practice his 
“trade” on Commando raids behind enemy 
lines. When he was released from military 
service he was sentenced to five years in 


prison for cracking safes—as a civilian. I 
dramatized the piece and had a 650-word 
filler that sold first time out. “For Meri- 
torious Service” started out with this para- 
graph: “John Ramsay was sitting in a jail 
in England when World War II started. 
And although he was a veteran safe- 
cracker, he felt it was his duty to serve 
his country in every way he could. So he 
called in the sheriff and explained that he 
would like to join the army.” 

Or you can use the facts you have as a 
nucleus for a longer piece, done after you’ve 
gathered additional information. The idea 
for a piece I sold the Post came from Bob 
Considine’s syndicated column. He wrote 
about a college course conducted for truck 
drivers at North Carolina State College. I 
sent a letter to Russell Haynie, Director of 
Pulic Relations at NCSC, got additional 
information and several photos, and cashed 
a three-figure check. 

The third method of handling news items 
is to rewrite them in your own words and 
use them in conjunction with other short 
pieces that fall under the same heading. 
For example, “Whee! The People” could 
be the heading for items on strange things 
people do; “Freak Squeaks” might be a 
good heading for items on strange acci- 
dents; and “She Got the Divorce” is a 
title that has appeared in many magazines. 
I’ve sold collections under all three titles. 
For samples of this type of filler work check 
Reader’s Digest or Coronet. These two 
magazines often buy short fillers from half 
a dozen writers and group them under a 
single head. 


Odds & Ends 


Type your fillers on a good grade of 
bond paper. Be sure your name and ad- 
dress is on every filler manuscript. If a 
filler runs three or more pages in length, 
ship it out alone. If the items are short— 
one or two pages—send out two or three 
Pieces in the same envelope. And don’t 
forget to enclose a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. 

You'll want to keep a record of where 
your manuscripts have been. Here’s the 
method I use; it works very well. I bought 


a 7” x 10” loose-leaf ledger, which costs 
about $1, an alphabetical index for about 
60c, and a two-year supply of ruled sheets 
for 75c. When I write a filler, I insert a 
sheet behind the proper letter. For ex- 
ample, “Highway Houdini” is filed under 
“H” and “Mission Accomplished” is filed 
under “M”. At the top of the sheet I 
write the title of the filler, the number of 
words, the amount of postage necessary for 
mailing and for return of the piece if re- 
jected. Since the sheets are ruled down 
the middle, I list all the possible markets 
in the left column. The right column is 
used to note dates of mailing and dates 
of return if rejected. By this simple meth- 
od, you can keep scores of fillers out to 
market at the same time without worrying 
about them. And if you’re going to make, 
say, $1000 a year from filler writing, you’ll 
have to build up your circulating stock to 
50 or more pieces. 

The only way to build up your stock is 
to write at least one filler every day. The 
length doesn’t matter. I’ve written them 
from 18 words (which brought $5 from 
American Legion Magazine) to a top of 
1,200 words. In between fillers I try to 
turn out one full-length article every other 
week, from about 2,500 words up. Har- 
old Helfer, the most prolific filler writer 
I know, has so many pieces circulating that 
one editor told me not a week passes with- 
out something from Helfer crossing his 
desk. At present I have about 30 pieces 
on the market; about 10 of these are full- 
length articles. If I get a break—no visi- 
tors and no rush orders—I should have 
the number up to 50 within a week. 

A question that often puzzles writers is 
what to do about markets which don’t re- 
turn fillers. Personally, I keep away from 
them, unless I have an item that won’t sell 
elsewhere. Then I submit it to the no- 
return market, but even then I enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped envelope with a 
brief note: “I’d appreciate the return of 
this material if it is not acceptable. Thank 
you.” Often rejections will be returned. If 
they aren’t, I forget them, treat them as 
though they never existed in my files. It’s 
safer that way. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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You are cordially invited 


to enter the Writer's Digest 


Short-Short Story Contest. 


$3,000 
in 200 prizes 


for short stories of 1,500 words 


END in your very best short- 

short or write one now for the 
19th annual Writer’s Digest short- 
short story contest. The contest is 
now open, beginning February Ist, 
and closes April 25th, 1953. 


Scripts may be any length up to 
1,500 words, but not over that 
length. There are no taboos as to 
subject matter, characters, or plots. 


Many of the 3,400 past prize win- 
ners got their very first “break” in 
this contest. The contest is open to 
all writers. 


Three impartial judges will read 
each story entered in the contest, 
and their decision is final. 


As a prizewinner, however, you are 
under no obligation to us, and may 


dispose of your story in any way you 
wish. 


Here are a few points that may help 
you write your story: (1) All varie- 
ties of stories, humorous, children’s 
stories, action, love, fantasy, mys- 
tery, etc., are acceptable; (2) Face 
your character with a real problem 
as close to the beginning of the story 
as possible; (3) Your plot should be 
simple; (4) Bring your story alive 
by showing emotions and feelings, 
whether humorous or tragic; (5) 
Do not rely on fate or coincidence 
to solve the problem. Solution 
should stem from the character’s 
own wit or strength. If your char- 
acter fails to solve the problem, you 
may still have a good story provided 
a philosophy or theme is implied by 
the outcome. 


OPEN TO ALL WRITERS 























Ist Prize 
$500.00 Cash 


2nd Prize 


$250.00 Cash 


3rd Prize 


Spo that thrift is still a virtue, 
we'll open a savings account for this 
winner in a Cincinnati bank. For each 
check the writer receives for a literary 
sale and sends to us to be deposited in 
this account from May, 1953 through 
December, 1954, we'll add 10% in- 
terest to the account. Interest maxi- 
mum The cautious writer may 
withdraw any amount at any time. 
If you fail to make a sale, there’s a 
$100 consolation minimum. 


4th to 14th Prize 


A brand, _ iy, eect arent 
typewriter, latest Clipper model, stand- 
ard keyboard, pica type. Includes 
carrying case. 

15th Prize 
A desk built to take a beating from 
the toughest western writer. andy 


for science-fiction writer’s trip to Ve- 
nus. All steel, four drawers and three 
thelves. Choice of colors. Sent post- 


id. 
oa 16th Prize 


Four cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


17th to 24th Prize 


The books you have always wanted to 
own. Your selection. r editors will 
help you, if invited. Retail value, $50. 


25th Prize 
To reward the perservering, a 16-page 
scrap - book for your rejection slips. 
When you fill this book, you may swap 
it for a $50 check from us. 


26th to 34th Prize 


A detailed and personal criticism of 
your ee by the Waiter’s Dicest edi- 
torial staff. 


35th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in your story. 


PAIL 


PRIZES FOR 


1,500 WORD 
STORIES 





36th to 49th Prize 


A writer’s deluxe kit specially prepared 
for this contest of 1,000 ove of 
Eaton’s fine white bond paper, 500 
second sheets, carbons, clips, erasers, 
file folders, etc., in plentiful amounts 
and of the highest quality. Enough for 
a productive writer for a year; a lazy 
writer for life. 


50th Prize 


A writer’s heart must be big enough to 
sympathize with the pains of all other 


human beings. We'll send $25 to your 
preferred charitable group or church 
as a contribution in your name. 


51st to 60th Prize 


So that you may work or relax to the 
strains of the Rowe music, you may 
select four long playing recordings 
from amongst the collection of the 
largest record seller in the world. 


61th to 80th Prize 


To save an extra minute on every 
manuscript you mail, your name and 
address on a rubber stamp. Ink pad 
included. A steady writer can save 
enough minutes to turn out an addi- 
tional story. Also 25 shiny Kraft out- 
going envelopes and 25 Kraft return 
envelopes. After you’ve mailed them, 
bill us for the stamps required. 


8ist to 99th Prize 


Your choice of any writer’s text or 
texts amounting to $10 as listed in the 
Books-for-Writers page appearing each 
month in Writer’s Dicest. 


100th Prize 


To kill sleep and distraction until the 
piece is knocked out, ten pounds of 
your favorite coffee. Canned heat in- 
cluded if your gas has been shut off. 
Also a deluxe sandwich tray delivered 
the night you give a party. 


101 to 199th Prize 


Certificate of merit recording the place 
your story won in the Contest. 


200th Prize 


A cheerful, live companion to stand by 
you as you write, trim figure, heavenly 
voice, choice of blond, redhead, or 
brunette; one week’s board included. 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


1. All short-short stories must be original, unpublished, and 
no more than 1,500 words in length; typed or neatly 
written. Enclose stamped addressed envelope for return. 3. 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to Wrrrer’s Dicest. A 
four months’ one dollar subscription entitles the subscriber 
to enter one story in this contest. A $2.50 one year sub- 
scription entitles the subscriber to enter two stories in 


Sir: 





(check which) ( 


writer. 


in August. 


ae 


The Contest Editor, WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


I am entering the WRITER’S DIGEST Short-Short Story Contest. 
) Enclosed is my four months’ $1.00 subscription with ONE story. 
( ) Enclosed is my one year $2.50 subscription with TWO stories, 


BOE Sinwncecassccsynewenenpawens escece sesseeeneueesse CESS OSS OTSSE SESE SES CR COD T 
Address eee emcee rere see eeesereseseseesesseesess CORO e OOOH s Ce eeeesesesereseseess 
eds <nsnsedccannsamaieiweidaeseeobees Zone...... ee oe 


Please check one of these squares: My subscription is new (]; my subscription has ex- 
pired, so please renew it (J; I am currently a subscriber so extend my subscription [). 


this contest. No more than two stories can be entered by 
any one writer. Stories can be mailed separately. 

All stories remain the exclusive property of the individual 
e names of the winners will be published in 
Writer’s Dicest, July, 1953. All scripts will be returned 


. Contest closes midnight, April 25th, 1953. Three judges 
will read each script in selecting winners. The contest is 
now open. Send stories now. 


— +--+ = +--+ ------ 
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When I started to write this article, a 
writer-friend asked me if I didn’t fear the 
competition I might create. I don’t, be- 
cause many of you won’t have what it takes 
to become a successful filler writer—persist- 
ence. You’ll try for a short time, then quit. 
Some of you won’t even try. But if you’re 
going to cash checks with any regularity, 
you must learn patience and persistence. 
You'll have to mail out some pieces 20 
or 30 times before you get an acceptance. 
I remember one short of mine about am- 
putees making good in sports. It was re- 
jected 32 times. On its 33rd trip American 
Legion bought it at 10c a word. 

Keep remailing your material. If it 
lies on your desk or in your files, it rep- 
resents a deficit because of the money you 
have invested in it. If you mailed out a 
filler 20 times at an average cost of 10c 
a trip (two-way postage plus two enve- 
lopes), you have $2 stuck in it. If it only 
brings $5 next time out, you’re ahead 
over 100 per cent. 


In conclusion let me answer the question 
I’m asked most often about filler writing. 
Do I write a letter to the editor when I 
submit a manuscript? I do—when I’m 
addressing an editor I’ve sold. Until I hit 
a market, I let the material speak for itself. 
But once I sell a magazine, I enclose a little 
note with my next submission. It always 
goes something like this: “Thanks a lot for 
the check for and thanks for looking 
over the enclosed piece.” You'd be sur- 
prised what a little courtesy can do in this 
business! 


Best Filler Markets 


(Check current issues of each magazine to 
see how subject matter is handled. Only 
the better-paying markets that pay on ac- 
ceptance are listed here.) 

American Magazine, 640 Fifth Ave., 
New York 19, N.Y. Sumner Blossom, edi- 
tor. Many departments open for short ma- 
terial: “Why Don’t They,” “The Open 
Door,” “Help for Your House,” “It’s the 
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COUNTRY CLUB 
APT. HOTEL 


* 3030 N. ITH ST. 





SUPERLATIVE ACCOMMODATIONS 
FOR DISCRIMINATING TRAVELERS 


Enjoy your stay at a modern, convenient MIDWEST OPERATED HOTEL famous for friendly 
service. The ASHLEY ARMS, Beverly Hills, a few minutes from theatres, cafes, shopping and 
Santa Monica by-the-sea. The CHANCELLOR, Los Angeles, one block from famous Wilshire 
Boulevard, '/2 block from Ambassador Hotel. Within easy reach by auto, car or bus of the 
downtown district. Home of the famous "COVE" Restaurant. COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL, Phoenix, 
an oasis in the desert of sand and cactus, offering comfort and relaxation — full kitchens; dinette 
facilities; with bedrooms; swimming pool. Rates on request. 


MIDWEST OPERATED HOTELS, George E. Goldberg, President 


10490 WILSHIRE BLYD 
LOS ANGELES 24 

















Law.” Also tips on unusual families. Very 
good rates. 

The American Mercury, 11 East 36th St., 
New York 16, N.Y. Short human-interest 
fillers, 200 to 800 words. Good rates. 

Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Howard Lewis, executive editor. 
Uses page filler every month on “My Most 
Exciting Adventure.” Must be true. No 
other fillers at present. 

Better Homes & Gardens, 1714 Locust 
St., Des Moines 3, Iowa. Hugh Curtis, 
editor. Short home-service pieces. Five dol- 
lars and up. 

Better Living, 230 Park Ave., New York 
17, N. Y. Barbara Hewson, editor. 300 
to 1,000 words on personalities in radio, 
TV, movies. Good rates. 

Bluebook, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Maxwell Hamilton, editor. Man- 
interest pieces, Dramatic and exciting ad- 
venture wrapped around a person is best 
bet. Good rates. _ 

Boys’ Life, 2 Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Harry A. Harchar, editor. Outdoor 
handicraft for boys about 16 years old. Not 
over 250 words. I]lustrations are important. 
Top pay. 

Collier’s, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Gurney Williams, filler editor. 500 
words and up on topics of interest to a wide 
audience. Top rates. 

Coronet, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Seeks non-fiction fillers from 25 
to 300 words aimed at the mass family 
audience. Subjects: profiles of personalities 
whose careers offer examples of construc- 
tive achievement; adventure; self-help and 
inspirational pieces with emphasis on anec- 
dote. Send for pamphlet, “What Coronet 
Wants,” Pay averages over 10c a word. 

Country Gentleman, Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. Robert H. Reed, editor. 
Short pieces of interest to farming people. 
Best bets are 500 to 700 words, with one or 
two photos. Good pay. Also short pieces, 
750 to 900 words, of interest to farm 
women. Moderate rates on these. 

Daring Detective, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Joseph Piazza, editor. 350 
to 1,000 words on crimes having a humor- 


(Continued on page 74) 








“THERE'S GOLD IN 
THEM THAR HILLS" 


and there may be gold in your manu- 
script. Let us help you strike pay dirt. 
One of our most recent sales was a first 
book by Martha Martin—O RUGGED 
LAND OF GOLD, to be published by 
the Macmillan Co. early in 1953. A 
condensation appeared in the LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL and we feel sure it 
will hit the best seller list. 


Don’t let rejection slips discourage you. 
See us if you are tired of them. It 
wouldn’t be the first time, perhaps, if 
we sold for you also that 10-time re- 
jected story, book or article. We put 
at your service 18 years of experience. 


Terms: 10% commission on all Ameri- 
can and 15% on all foreign sales. The 
fee is $1 per 1,000 words, with a mini- 
mum of $5 for any single script up to 
5,000 words. To avoid delays, scripts 
should be sent in with fees and self- 
addressed-stamped envelope. 

SPECIAL BOOK RATES: A pub- 
lishers’ unprecedent demand for fiction 
and non-fiction books makes it possible 
for us to read any book-length, up to 
70,000 words, for a $10 fee. We shall 
either undertake the sale at once or 
give a prompt and honest appraisal. 


NOVELS ARE ESPECIALLY WANTED 
BY PUBLISHERS 


No fees for established writers. We 
prefer, though, to hear from them 
before receiving their manuscripts. 


On the first sale for beginners the fee is 
refunded—and no fees for further sales. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 38, N. ¥. 
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By Harriet A. Bradfield 


The phone call came at 4:40 p.m., Thursday, 
March 19, as we were putting the April issue 
to bed. Harriet A. Bradfield is dead. 


For 21 years, since October, 1932, Harriet 
reported to our readers what editors wanted to 
buy. Her monthly column, “The New York 
Market Letter,” was one of the most regular 
features in the entire publishing business and 
met every deadline for 21 years. 


Harriet came out of Wisconsin and entered 
New York journalism some 30 years ago. Under 
the name of Jeanne Stewart she wrote verse, 
edited magazines for Jack Byrne at Fiction 
House and for Harry Steeger at Popular. She 
had a small income from Wisconsin farm hold- 
ings and lived alone, but pleasantly, at 14 Wash- 
ington Place in Greenwich Village, across from 
New York University. 

Harriet, a gal with a lot of pep, had a holy 
respect for the written word and her ambition 
was to be factual. In 21 years, she covered 
some 25,000 specific facts and she wasn’t called 
on the carpet for five of them by editors or pub- 


LIFE MUST BE a string of fire-crackers for 
a person like Jerry Mason. No sooner had 
Wrirer’s DicEst readers gotten acquainted 
with him through that portrait in the 
February issue than a new fire-cracker 
went off, catapulting him out of what 
seemed like a steady job as editor of 
Argosy and Adventure and into a publish- 
ing venture of his own. 

At present, there will be no market in 
the new project, but you might like to 
know what it is. Having left Popular 
Publications as of March 15, Mason is 
starting Maco Magazine Corporation, with 
an office at 480 Lexington Avenue. He 
plans to publish a series of one-shots; for 
each a special editor will be appointed. 
All kinds of subjects may be handled, but 
no suggestions, queries, or material from 
free-lancers will be considered. The first 
one-shot will be The Complete How-to-do- 
it Book of Fishing; the second, Marilyn 
Monroe Pin-Ups. A minimum of six one- 
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lishers whom she quoted. At our shop, we re- 
ferred to this as The Bradfield Miracle. Her 
philosophy, as Writer’s Digest reporter, never 
changed from the day she started in October, 
1932. She wrote in that issue: 

“In my new job as Writer’s Digest New York 
correspondent I met several scores of editors 
this week. I wonder whence came the deep- 
rooted American folklore that editors are erratic 
creatures, dangerous to approach, cannibalistic 
in their attitude toward writers? I represent 
some 42,000 writers whenever I meet an editor, 
and they treat me grand. 

“TI sincerely request therefore that any scripts 
sent in response to my notes be the very best 
you can do. 

“As for the other monstrous fantasy of the 
publishing world—the scowling brows and bushy 
white beard! All you shivering authors, please 
take note that this terror belongs with the 
burglar-under-the-bed tale. I have not one beard 
chalked up, to date. Except an editorial por- 
trait, and that turned out to be William Cullen 
Bryant.” 


shots will be brought out before January 
1, 1954, distributed by Independent News. 
Jerry Mason will act as president and pub- 
lisher of Maco. 

As yet the new editor of Argosy has not 
been named, but it is probable that general 
editorial policy will continue as heretofore. 
Howard Lewis, executive editor, says that 
this market has one very pressing need— 
for novelettes of 12,000 to 15,000 words. 
These should be of top quality and have 
basic masculine appeal, with plenty of mas- 
culine action and drama. Payment on 
novel lengths is now $1,000 to $1,500, on 
acceptance. Jim O’Connell will continue 
to act as fiction editor of Argosy for the 
time being. (Just to keep the editors 
straight in your mind, the O’Connell on 
Cosmopolitan is John J.) A new non-fic- 
tion editor has been appointed for Argosy: 
Jonathan Leff. Address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 

The new editor of Adventure is Jim 
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Palmer Graduate Now Leading Author of Science Fiction 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the all-time greats in science-fiction, is the author of five 
published books, scores of short stories and novelettes. He writes: “Thanks for the 
check for the article, “The West Coast’s Hypnotism Man’ which you sold to Western 


“The work that the Palmer Literary Agency has been doing in the way of selling 
my material reminds me that I am an old graduate of the Palmer Institute. I took 
your course back in the dark days of ’31 and °32, and in the fall of the latter year sold 
my first story. From that time on, my entire income has been from writing. 

“I believe that the Palmer course is excellent and I am glad I took it. It was a 


milestone in my career.” —A. E. Van Vogt. 


ere’s Proof of Benefits 


From Palmer Students and Graduates 


1. About Instruction Values 


Following are brief excerpts from letters (names 
on request) regarding the clarity of lesson, the 
practical working assignments, the friendliness of 
instructors, the individual attention received: 

“I want you to know that this association 
with you is not only invaluable, but also a most 
enjoyable experience.” 

“Believe me, your notes are most valuable 
. .. They are like living seeds that sink right 
into rich soil and sprout immediately.” 

“Your letter on Assignment 2 delighted me, 
for I see that (a) I am dealing with a good 
mind, and (b) the course is really going to 
give personal attention.” 

“When asked about the Palmer Institute, I 
gave them (————— Writer’s Club) a glow- 
ing account of the course. They were especially 
interested in the fact that a writer actually 
corrects the assignments . . .” 

“I think of you, not only as my teacher, but 
as a wonderful friend who is giving me more 
help and understanding than anyone else ever 
er 


How Palmer Helps 


Since 1917, Palmer Institute has helped 
establish writers, as well as aspiring men 
and women who want to write, to attain 
greater success. As a Palmer student, you 
receive practical assignments which you do 
at home. Your work is individually handled 
by professional writers who quickly return 
it to you with helpful, detailed suggestions. 
Being successful writers themselves, Palmer 
instructors know and understand the trials 
and tribulations. They know when and 
where and how to give constructive criti- 
cism, give encouragement, develop latent 
ability and rekindle old enthusiasm. Thus 
your own individual writing style is care- 
fully developed. You save time, effort and 
money in preparing for a successful career. 


a About Successful Results 


Sells Before Completing 
Course 


“The wealth of information in 
your lessons covering all phases 
of writing, plus the utmost in help 
from excellent instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have 
my check for an article if it 
weren’t for the guidance of Palmer Institute.”— 
Billie Cook, Vallejo, Calif. 


Two Stories—$255 Cash 

“The very first lesson from Palmer was proof 
that Palmer was selling a product as advertised. 
So I decided if I’d do as Palmer instructed, I’d 
end up writing salable material. And that’s what 
happened! Before completing the course I sold 
two stories—one for $110 and the other for $145. 
With the continued help I’m receiving from the 
Palmer staff I know I’ll be lucky again.”—Adam 
B. Aretz, Tarentum, Pa. 


FREE Lesson Shows How 


To learn how Palmer individual, professional, 
complete training can help you make the most 
of an ideal career as a really successful writer, 
send for free 40-page illustrated book, “The Art 








of Writing Salable Stories” plus 

free sample lesson showing how Approved 
understandable, how helpful for 
Palmer Training may be to you. Veterans 
Send today. 











Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 
Desk J-43, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, California 


FREE 
LESSON 


Please send me free sample lesson with typical writing 
assignment and free k which explains how I may 
increase my income from writing. This is confidential 
No salesman will call. 


Mrs. 
Mr. 





Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif., Desk J-43 


Miss 
Address 


City. . . eee Oe ee 
Please print clearly. Veterans: check here ( ) 














O’Connell. He promises a more detailed 
report on Adventure requirements next 
month, especially as concerns non-fiction. 

This magazine made the change-over to 
a slick on a bi-monthly schedule, but it is 
operating on a low budget and uses much 
more fiction in proportion than Argosy. 
Stories may be set in any time and any 
place. Short stories are preferred in lengths 
of 3,000 to 6,000 words, for which the rate 
of payment is $250. Novelettes run 13,000 
to 16,000 words, with payment of $500. 
Pay is on acceptance. Non-fiction should 
provide true adventure such as is found 
in the current best-seller Annapurna or 
the older Kontiki. In other words, Editor 
O’Connell is looking for factual accounts 
of men who are engaged in adventurous 
activity. The address: 205 East 42nd 
Street, N. Y. 17. 


New Confession Market 


Crestwood Publishing Company at 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, is preparing a new 
confession magazine, title not yet an- 
nounced. It is to be a bi-monthly, due on 
sale in July. Betty Phares, well known as 
a writer under a pen name, is the editor. 

The principal needs are for short stories 
of 3,500 to 6,000 words and novelettes, 
7,000 to 10,000. These must be told in 
first person. The woman’s viewpoint will 
dominate the magazine, but there is no 
objection to occasional use of the man’s 
viewpoint. The editor is anxious to find 
strong, dramatic plots with emphasis on 
romance. Stories should not be overcon- 
trived and should not deal with characters 
whose problems are remote from those of 
a middle-class audience of 16 to 40-year- 
old women. 

“We will buy an occasional glamor-set- 
ting story, such as Hollywood, Sun Valley, 
Greenwich Village, etc., but small-town 
and big-city backgrounds reflecting lower- 
income life are most acceptable. Stories 
involving crime are welcome as long as 
readers can identify themselves with the 
protagonist. Whodunits are out. Sin may 
be sexual, but ruthless ambition, jealousy, 
revenge, hatred of parents and other re- 
versals of the Ten Commandments are also 
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encouraged as plot situations. Writing 
should be sincere, emotional, without at- 
tempted artiness.” 

Story taboos: foreign backgrounds, grue- 
some crime, raw and lurid sex. Payment 
is on acceptance, at 3 cents a word. 

The magazine will also use a very limited 
number of articles covering the problems of 
love, marriage, husband - holding, beauty, 
none over 3,000 words. Query the editor 
on ideas before submitting scripts. No 
child care or home service material articles 
are wanted because this magazine intends 
to provide romantic escape; no personality 
pieces about stage, screen or TV stars; and 
no poetry. There may be a considerable 
over-the-transom market here, although the 
editor is getting started with material from 
agents. 

Gunther Stuhlman, formerly with the 
American Mercury, is now editor-in-chief 
of Magazine Digest. Bob Farrell is now 
the publisher, at 30 East 60th Street, 
N. Y. 22. 


Cosmo Cuts Rates 


With the April issue, Cosmopolitan is 
eliminating all subscription solicitation. 
Sales are going to be straight newsstand 
or at newsstand rates. With this cut in 
assured income, manuscript prices are be- 
ing cut also. Editorial offices are at 959 
Eighth Avenue, N. Y. 19. 

Christine Holbrook resigned recently as 
editor-in-chief of Better Living. To fill 
her place, Barbara Hewson has been pro- 
moted from managing editor of that pub- 
lication. Russell Rypsam resigned as art 
director of Better Living, and John English, 
named art director of McCall’s, is now 
editorial and art consultant of Better 
Living. The link between Better Living 
and McCall’s is being further strengthened 
by the new position of Otis L. Wiese. 
Already editor-publisher of McCall’s and 
vice-president of McCall Corp., he has 
been elected president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Mass Market Publications, 
Inc., publishers of Better Living. Address: 
230 Park Avenue. 

After trying out Screenland and Silver 
Screen at the higher 20-cent price, Ned 














ROBERT DEHART 


Found Success 
the "Carson Way" 


IS excellent novel, This Belongs 
to You, is now selling through- 
out America, and I trust you 
have secured your copy. But let’s go back 
to the beginning, for, you see, the miracle 
of Bob’s success didn’t “just happen” to 
him. eis Se see 

When he first brought his manuscript to me, we both knew that he 
had some meritorious material. We also knew that much of the writing 
was in pretty bad shape. He said, “What I want from you is not a 
treatise about writing. I want you to show me how I go about making 
the needed corrections in my story.” His request was a pertinent one. 
It was also a challenge. 

The letter of analysis that I sent him a few days later was a veri- 
table “blue print” for his operations. I had worked out a step-by-step 
procedure, whereby he could do all the needed rebuilding by follow- 
ing the nine points I had mapped out for him. Today he tells me that 
without this valuable criticism, the completion of his novel would have 
been impossible. 

Some of my clients feel that they need more than corrective criti- 
cism, and when a revision service is indicated I provide that, too. I 
have no lessons or printed reports, but I give individual assistance 
in the development of book manuscripts, short stories, articles and 
radio script. 

Write today for my free folder, “Literary Help.” 
It tells how we get started. 





YOU LIVE, | AM AS NEAR YOU 


REMEMBER THAT, NO MATTER WHERE 
AS YOUR MAIL BOX. 





CHARLES POST OFFICE BOX 638 


MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











That Autographed Copy 
Before me lies a book I prize, 
One written by a friend. 
It always catches callers’ eyes — 
Impresses them—no end. 
I show them all the flyleaf scrawl, 
His autograph, and tell, 
With modest gall for which they fall: 
“T know the author—well.” 
But there’s a ghost behind this boast, 
Who’s plenty real enough. 
He wired today—he’s on his way— 
I'll have to read the stuff. 
W. W. Hatfield 





Pines decided to cut back the price on his 
two new fan magazines to 15 cents, begin- 
ning with the February issues. Lester C. 
Grady edits the two monthlies at 10 East 
40th Street, N. Y. 16. 

Ziff-Davis has raised the price of their 
new how-to-do-it magazine, Young Me- 
chanic, from the initial 10 cents up to 
15 cents. Address: 366 Madison Avenue, 
= &.. 32. 


Reports Slow On Quarterly 


The next issue of Ballyhoo, still a quar- 
terly, will be on sale about May 15. So 
now material should be planned for the 
late summer issue. Seasonal and feature 
material should be submitted no less than 
two months ahead. Reports are likely to 
be slow on a quarterly, and especially on 
one as understaffed as Ballyhoo. Writers 
can help themselves by enclosing not separ- 
ate stamps but stamped self-addressed 
envelopes. 

The editor, who is also the cartoonist 
Bill Yates, sets no special word lengths. 
Material must be written to express the 
idea adequately but without padding. Most 
material bought fits a one or two-page 
spread, although some copy, especially from 
name writers, runs longer and is paid for 
by special arrangement. Satire is the best 
bet here. Ballyhoo is running on a very 
small budget now, paying a minimum of 
$15, on acceptance, for those short-shorts 
you'll find grouped in the magazine; 
lengths, 200 to 1,500 words. 
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Bill Yates also edits that other funny 
book for Dell, 1,000 Jokes, a well-estab- 
lished magazine which buys considerable 
short stuff—humorous short-shorts of 200 
to 700 words, humorous verse usually of 
a few lines each. Payment is on accep- 
tance; $5 and up for the short verse; $15 
to $30 for short-shorts. Each issue con- 
tains a few special features planned for 
one, two or more pages. These are usually 
written by arrangement and rates of pay- 
ment are also arranged. Both these Dell 
magazines are quarterlies, with offices at 
261 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 16. 


The Companion Gets New Article Ed 


Although the March issue of Woman’s 
Home Companion closed with the greatest 
advertising revenue in the magazine’s his- 
tory, the editorial staff still isn’t settled. 
William Peters resigned recently as article 
editor. Robert J. Moskin, who resigned as 
of April 8 from a somewhat similar posi- 
tion on Look, took his place. Moskin 
is a dynamic person who knows what he 
wants. He should be a valuable asset to 
Woman’s Home Companion, a Crowell- 
Collier monthly at 640 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y. 19. 

Fawcett Publications has followed the 
lead of the women’s service magazines and 
has set up testing kitchens and laundries 
for the use of Todays Woman and True 
Confessions. Address: 67 West 44th Street, 
N. Y. 36. Another step forward for True 
Confessions is the founding of a British 
edition to be produced in London. The 
British edition will be similar in contents 
to the American, with adaptations for the 
British audience. 

Tide, the magazine for advertising men, 
has just returned to bi-weekly publishing 
after a long monthly regime. Earlier in 
its existence, the magazine had 10 years 
as a bi-weekly. Tide is located at 232 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 16. 

Dana Trasker resigned as executive edi- 
tor of Time to join the Cowles Magazines, 
Inc. as editorial director of Look and 
Quick. The Cowles magazines are at 488 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22. 
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Full-page ads in: (1) New York Times Book Review; 
(2) Saturday Review of Literature; (3) Retail Bookseller; 
(4) Library Bulletin; (5) New York Herald Tribune 
Book Review; (6) Quill and Quire (Canadian). 


Our National Advertising 
Sells Your Books 


There is no substitute for our full-page 
ads in publications such as the above—if 
you are interested in sales for your book. 


We are the only cooperative publishing 
firm to offer you this national advertising 
at no extra cost and our subsidies for 
beautifully designed books are usually 
considerably lower than those offered by 
comparable houses. 


Write our editors about your book to- 
day. They'll answer any questions you 
may have and will send you our booklet 
W-4. Send your manuscript if you want 
to save time and you'll receive promptly 
full details of our 40% author royalty 
publication plan. 


PAGEANT PRESS 


130 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 








The new Catholic picture magazine, 
Jubilee, will begin publishing April 20. It is 
a general interest magazine, with offices 
now at 377 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16. The 
initial press run will be 50,000 copies. Ed- 
ward Rice is executive editor, Robert Rey- 
nolds, managing editor. 

It’s not only being in The New Yorker 
which attracts writers to that magazine; 
it’s also the possible results. Some recent 
research led to the following statistics: in 
the past 12 years more than 40 book pub- 
lishers have issued 277 titles from material 
which first appeared in The New Yorker. 
Of this number, 14 titles were published 
in 1952 by nine different publishers. 


Sun Never Sets On R. D. 

Reader's Digest will add a Spanish- 
language edition this coming July especially 
designed for the Peru-Ecuador market. 
This supplements its Selecciones del Read- 
ers Digest which circulates in Chile, Bo- 
livia, Paraguay, and Uruguay as well as 
in Peru and Ecuador. In September an 











edition for India will be launched, bring- 
ing the foreign editions to 30. As they 
say, the sun never sets on Reader’s Digest. 

Eunice Blake, for the past 15 years editor 
of children’s books at Oxford University 
Press, has been appointed editor of chil- 
dren’s books at Lippincott. She takes over 
the position so ably filled by Helen Dean 
Fish until her recent death. New York 
office: 521 5th Avenue. 

Patricia Cummings has been appointed 
to replace Eunice Blake at Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fifth Avenue. She pre- 
viously worked with Miss Blake at Oxford, 
but left in 1951 to become executive secre- 
tary of the Children’s Book Council. 


New American Library, 501 Madison 
Avenue, has made some changes in its edi- 
torial department. Truman M. Talley has 
been appointed assistant to Victor Wey- 
bright, the chairman of the board and 
editor-in-chief. Talley formerly was asso- 
ciate editor. J. Bradley Cummings, for 
two years editor at Ives Washburn, has 
been named as assistant editor of NAL. 

















“Just out of curiosity, dear, what did we live on this month?” 
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Another VANTAGE author hits the jackpot! 





Good news for unpublished authors! Vantage sells ’'tt CALL 
Every Mownnpay, first novel by unknown author Orrie Hitt, to 
leading reprint house! First printing: 250,000 copies. Cash ad- 
vance: $2500. Hard-cover edition of 5000 copies almost gone in 
three months—sure-fire proof that Vantage not only publishes 


books, but SELLS them! 











If you’re still an unknown, unpublished 
writer, here’s another Vantage success 
story you should know about — for it 
could happen to YOU! 

Orrie Hitt’s first book, ’ut Catt Every 
Monpay, went the usual rounds of 
commercial publishers, with the usual 
results—rejections on all sides. “Your 
stuff is pretty good,” most of them said, 
“but we can’t take a chance on an un- 
known author.” 

Hitt had faith in his own work and 
came to Vantage Press. We gave him 
editorial advice. We gave him encour- 
agement. We worked with him. Then 
we published his book on our coopera- 
tive plan. Advance orders from book- 
stores were close to 2000 copies so the 
initial print order was 5000 books. 


Right now (April, 1953) less than three 
months after publication, the entire 
edition of this excellent first novel is 
almost sold out. 

But that wasn’t all! Immediately after 
publication, Vantage approached sev- 
eral reprint houses and, in less than 
two weeks, sold the 25c pocket book 
rights for a cash advance of $2500. 
Minimum print order will be 250,000 
copies, an amazing figure for a first 
book by an unknown author. 

Are you still floundering around in your 
search for a publisher? We may be 
able to help you, as we helped Orrie 
Hitt and many other unpublished 
writers. The first step is easy. Simply 
maij the coupon for our 24-page, illus- 
trated brochure. /#’s free. 


If you're still UNPUBLISHED, here's what to do... 


If you have faith in your work, and are looking for 
a publisher, be sure to learn about Vantage's unusual 
program for producing, promoting and distributing 
your book. Don't be discouraged by rejection slips. 
Some of our best selling books were once turned 
down by commercial publishers. 


Vantage Press has a long string of sales sac- 
cesses to its name, and I'll Call Every Monday 
Is just one of them. Other Vantage books that 
have chalked up big saies—to mention only a 
few—include Daddy Was An Undertaker, by 
McDill McCown Gassman (11,000 copies in 
print—three editions); Hollywood, U. S$. A., by 
Alice Evans Field; A Yank on Piccadilly, by C. 
L. McDermott (sold to Popular Library for a 
25¢ pocket book—first printing, 150,000 cop- 
jes); The Girl from Ruby's, by Shay Nichols; 
Under the Dryer, by Patricia J. Riker; For Good- 
ness’ Scke, by Elgie Dale; A Modern Dictionary 
of the Holy Bible, by Horace C. Jenkins; Fight- 
Ing Admiral: The Story of Dan Callaghan, by 
Father Francis X. Murphy, etc. 

Vantage Press is interested in seeing creative work 
of every type—fiction, non-fiction, and poetry that 
measures up to certain standards. We want to see 
even those manuscripts that have been rejected. 
Remember, publishing history is filled with examples 


of blunders that publishers have made in rejectin 
books which later soared to popularity. Hitt's book 
is one good example. 

Learn more about the Vantage cooperative pro- 
gram that has worked so well for so many Vantage 
authors. Write for our 24-page illustrated brochure, 
To the Author in Search of a Publisher. \t's free. 
Mail the coupon below, or send a postcard to Peggy 
Stevens, Dept. W8, Vantage Press, Inc., 120 W. 31 
St., New York 1, New York. 


Mail coupon for FREE BOOKLET 





Peggy Stevens, Dept. W8 
Vantage Press, Inc. 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1 





lf on the West Coast: 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. W8 
6356 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Please send me a free copy of your 24-page illustrated 
brochure, To the Author in Search of « Publisher. 
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By Don Bishop 


WE ANALYZED a script used on the Robert 
Montgomery Presents program (NBC-TV, 
Mondays, 9:30-10:30 p. m., EST). Actu- 
ally, the facts gathered apply only to a 
particular play offered on one particular 
evening. Yet, somehow, we feel that what 
went into that script is duplicated in a 
general way in other scripts for Robert 
Montgomery Presents, and in scripts for 
Studio One, Kraft Television Theatre, 
Philco and Goodyear Television Playhouse, 
and other one-hour drama programs. 

Theodore and Mathilde Ferro wrote the 
original for Robert Montgomery Presents’ 
“Dinah, Kip and Mr. Barlow.” It is the 
sort of play you’d expect to find Diana 
Lynn cast in—and so she was! It is about 
the competition of Dinah, Kip and Mr. 
Barlow for a copywriting job in an adver- 
tising agency. Dinah is a young would-be 
career girl hoping to burst out of the bonds 
of secretarial work, Kip is a charming play- 
boy, and Mr. Barlow is a fiftyish and able, 
but unemployed, veteran huckster. 

The script, as delivered from the mimeo- 
grapher to Montgomery, contains 46 pages 
in Act I, 28 pages in Act II, and 31 pages 
in Act III. Pages in each act are numbered 
separately. The script is typed (in out-size 
type) on the left side of the page only, with 
the right half kept clear for changes and 
notes. Characters’ names and directions are 
in caps, dialogue in caps and lower case. 

The script introduces 14 characters and 
a dog in the first act, one more character 
and a group of students (in a library read- 
ing room) in the second act, and three 
more in the third act. Other persons may 
be added by the producer where they con- 
tribute to the atmosphere, but the above 
number is actually specified in the script. 
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Eleven of the characters and the students 
don’t speak at all or speak less than the five 
lines allowed before the price for their 
services goes up. 

Act I has seven different settings, with 12 
changes back and forth among them. Two 
new settings are added in Act II, and the 
action takes place in a total of six locales, 
four brought over from Act I. Act III finds 
only one new one, but the characters move 
about in 11 settings. 

The dialogue ranges from a single word 
to upward of 50 words a speech. The aver- 
age page, if it’s fairly free of stage and 
camera directions (which it is), contains 
six speeches. Dinah and her roommate 
average 14.7 words per speech. Kip and his 
ne’er-do-well friend are about equally talka- 
tive, with 13.5 words per speech. The older 
Mr. Barlow and Mrs. Barlow average only 
8.5 words per speech. Kip and Dinah main- 
tain a good, low average—13.0 words per 
speech—especially when you consider that 
a lot of their time is spent in serious delib- 
eration about the moon, the stars, love and 
life. The writers show equal restraint in the 
length of the introductions Montgom- 
ery delivers at the beginning of each act. 
He is given 139 words to open the play, 
62 to get Act II under way, and 59 words 
to do the trick for Act III. 

Dialogue is used to convey some of the 
best action in the play. Mr. Slezak, who is 
considering applications for the job of writ- 
ing copy for Bickford’s Bread, is never seen. 
Yet he is involved in the lives and thoughts 
of all, never more dramatically than at the 
climax midway Act HI, when Barlow re- 
veals to his wife that an inspiration from 
her has won the job for him: 
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MRS. BARLOW 
Really, now, you shouldn’t have 
mentioned my name. 

BARLOW 

He looked puzzled. And then I 
leaned across the desk and said in a 
low but distinct voice . .. Mr. Slezak 
. . . the loaf with the prize inside. 
MRS. BARLOW 
What did he say? 
BARLOW 
He stared at me, Martha. Perhaps 
for a whole minute. I could hear 
my watch ticking in my pocket. 
MRS. BARLOW 
Tch, tch, tch. 

BARLOW 
Then ... as if in a dream... he 
repeated the slogan . . . like this. 

(HE MOUTHS THE SLOGAN: 

THE LOAF WITH THE PRIZE 

INSIDE) 

MRS. BARLOW 

And what did you do? 

BARLOW 

Just stood there. And suddenly he 
was on his feet. “The loaf with the 
prize inside,” he yelled. And, 
Martha, before I knew it he was at 
my side, and I have to assume that 
he’s of French descent . . . because 
it's my impression that he kissed me 
on both cheeks. 

MARTHA 

Well! 

The drama makes extensive use of little 
devices to give it continuity. For example, 
each character is introduced while hanging 
up, throwing down, or checking a hat. Hats 
figure in the closing scenes, too, this time 
Dinah’s and Kip’s together. Another device 
consists of a man with a dog, who always 
walks up at crucial moments between 
Dinah and Kip. He is never explained, but 
this doesn’t seem to matter. 

We made a point of not viewing this play 
on the screen because we were interested 
only in what a script itself has to have in 
order to sell for upward of $1,500. The 
address for Robert Montgomery Presents is 
Neptune Productions, Room 1743, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


* * * 





Beginners Veterans 


TELEVISION NEEDS WRITERS 


Writers need 


THE TV SCRIPT PATTERN 


for quicker and easier scripting—for quicker and easier 

selling —writers follow a successiul pattern. E TV 
SCRIPT PATTERN is a aew simple guide in develop- 
ing characters, plots and situations. It gives the writer 
answers to technical and production proegetecy 
it includes a TV script which is a o fs! piers, the that 
So" developed from the TV SC A N. 


money-back le com 
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THE DANLAN CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 








10th SOUTHWEST WRITERS CONFERENCE 


JUNE 6th - 9th, 1953 
Attended by b ionals, editors, 
publishers, "critics. 
$1,000 in prizes for unpublished MSS 
Write Director Dee Woods 
406 Se. Carancohuce Corpus Christi, Texas 











SONGWRITERS 
You Need Help With Your Songs? Outlets for Them? 
Where to Send Them? Instructions? Guidance? 
READ! BUY! 
**"SONG SALESMAN" 


Magazine 
521 East Sth Street New York 9, N. Y. 
Sant copy 25e—Add 25c for back issue. 
16-page 8% by 11 Magazine 











SHOWCASE 
FOR 
UNRECOGNIZED WRITERS 


Television is already exhausting the supply of 
Hollywood scripters. We know there is a wealth 
of good stories in the “unknown writers’ minds 
and trunks. 

WRITER'S SHOWCASE INTENDS — 
to produce a series of '/2-hour shows to be telecast 
one-a-week and confined to unestablished writers. 
THE T-V AUDIENCE WILL — 

be the judge. Every 4 weeks they will vote the 
“show-of-the-month.” The 12 best will compete 
for the “show-of-the-year"” award. 


SCRIPTS ACCEPTED — 


for production and actually produced on the pro- 
gram will bring the regular Guild fee. The awards 
will add extra cash bonuses. 


WRITER'S SHOWCASE NEEDS — 
scripts now. Keep them short. Send return postage 
and $1.00 per 1000 words for reader's fee. 


8470 Fountain Ave., 


hilers- Hollywood 46, 


California 


PRODUCTIONS 
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Hatimark Hall of Fame, NBC-TV, Sun- 
days, 5 p. m., EST. Sponsor: Hallmark 
Greeting Cards. Agency: Foote, Cone and 
Belding. Producer: Albert McCleery. 
Script Editor: Ethel Frank, National 
Broadcasting Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

Get out your history books if you want 
to write for Hallmark Hall of Fame. This 
live-half-hour program isn’t “educational 
television,” but entertainment founded on 
truth rather than fiction. It reaches into his- 
tory for little-known but exciting, suspense- 
ful, dramatic stories that would be good if 
they were fiction but are better because they 
actually happened to people about whom 
we already know something. Viewers who 
have followed the Hallmark program in 
previous seasons will find that this descrip- 
tion indicates a format change. The change 
took place in December. First play in the 
revised series was Harold Callen’s original 
which told of an occurrence in the life of 
Joan of Arc. Summarized, it went: 


In a hasty moment, Joan’s father had once 
obligated Joan by contract to marry a young 
farmer, in keeping with local custom. Joan and 
her father had adequate reason to change their 
minds later and on legal grounds refused to fulfill 
the contract. The parent and Joan were forthwith 
sued for breach of promise and brought to trial. 
Joan’s extraordinary personality and directness 
that reflected her honesty, simplicity and sincerity 
impressed the court with the maid’s innocence 
and turned the verdict in her favor. 

Writers who wish to contribute to Hall- 
mark Hall of Fame should know about its 
content and technique: 

Content. Famous people of the past make 
the most suitable subjects, primarily because 
there are no legal complications. The estates 
of the recently deceased famous often erect 
too many barriers to dramatizations about 
their kin. Stories should be in good taste, 
free of vice and corruption, and should 
come with strong upbeat endings. 

Technique. The play’s the thing and Pro- 
ducer Albert McCleery will take care of 
staging it. But it is well to keep in mind 
while writing that McCleery has a distinc- 





rAn Invitation to Authow~ > 


We'd like to have you submit your manu- 
script to us—perhaps we can publish your 
book. Most authors are so concerned about 
finding the right publisher for their work 
that they forget that the publisher, too, is 
looking for the right author! A publisher's 
success is measured by the quality and 
number of books he publishes. By the same 
token, an author's success does nof start 
until his script is published. Hence, our 
invitation to study our cooperative pub- 
lishing plan. 

The history of Comet Press goes back 
over thirty years. Basically, it is the story 
of a group of people who wrote, designed, 
edited, printed, and generally loved fine 
books. As our reputation grew, writers, edi- 
tors, and organizations came to us with the 
problem of getting their writing before the 
public in the most effective way possible. 


And so we became publishers, develop- 
ing top-level techniques in publicity, sales, 
promotion, and advertising. It was a 
natural step—we had all requirements for 
instant success in a complex industry. We 
had the publishing know-how and our own 
large plant which encompasses every phase 
of production through to the delivery of 
the bound books to the author and the 
bookstores. Good taste and excellent 
materials have made our books famous 
not only for their contents, but for their 
format; some of our editions are now con- 
sidered to be collectors’ items in the field 
of typography. 

Send your script today so that it may 
receive a thorough report on publication 
possibilities. There is no obligation on your 
part. 


Our free booklet, Publishing Your Book may be obtained on request by writing to Dept. D-4. 
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tive style. He employs an enlargement of 
the “Cameo Theatre” technique that he 
introduced to television in a series titled 
Cameo Theatre. He utilizes both realistic 
and symbolic props to create authentic at- 
mosphere for each scene, without resorting 
to conventional scenery. It’s a tele-version 
of “arena staging” or “theatre in the round.” 


“Arena theatre doesn’t mean ‘no 
scenery,” McCleery explains. “We care- 
fully select elements of decor which more 
than adequately set the stage without clut- 
tering it and generally heighten production 
values. Even in Elizabethan times, when 
physical sets were used sparingly, actors’ 
costumes were so elaborate that the audi- 
ence applauded them per se. They made 
a definite comment using minimum time 
and space.” 

Script Editor Ethel Frank says that Mc- 
Cleery is anxious to try new writers even if, 
as happens, 20 of them turn up with scripts 
about Benjamin Franklin. She will read the 
20, hoping that one combines the qualities 
described under Content above yet answers 
the exacting demands of McCleery’s 
Technique. Miss Frank prefers to consider 
outlines—two pages, single spaced, but not 
containing too much breakdown of action 
and dialogue. Writers will save time if they 
ask her first for release forms. Those who 
live within reach of New York City are in- 
vited to talk with her if she decides that 
they have stories that may make the grade. 
Prices are “negotiable” and compare well 
with payments for scripts on other half- 
hour video shows. 

* * * 


Television Playhouse, NBC-TV, Sundays, 
9-10 p.m., EST. Sponsors: Philco and 
Goodyear {alternating). Agencies: (for 
Philco) Hutchins Advertising Co.; (for 
Goodyear) Young & Rubicam, Inc. Pro- 
ducer: Fred Coe. Script Editor: Robert 
Alan Aurthur, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N.Y. 


This program, a one-hour live dramatic 
show from New York, has undergone a 
transition which should cheer every writer 
of originals. Some 250 broadcasts ago (it’s 
one of the oldest dramatic programs on tele- 





Former editor of Common eet | 
who developed authors whose books 
became Book-of-the-Month Club se- 
lections, Life-in-America and Harper 
Prize Novel Award winners, will take 
on a few promising writers for criti- 
cism and serious work. 


Terms on request. 


MARGARET ANDERSON 


105 Walnut Avenue Cranford, N. J. 





MANUSCRIPTS 


Professionally Typed on 20-lb. Bond 
25c per finished page on ag 4 scripts; 30c per 
finished page on short scripts corrections and 
carbon free. Postage, please. 
CLARA M. GRANT 
1339 Cedor Street, EX 63787, Santa Menice, Callf. 


PHILADELPHIA REGIONAL WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


June 17, 18, 19 at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Workshops in short story, drame, television, juveniles, 
poetry, confessions, science- fiction and many others by 
well-known instructors. Contest prizes! 

Write now for full details to: 
OLGA P. MacFARLAND, Registrar 
737 Sharon Avenue lagdale, Pa. 




















TURN YOUR WRITING TALENT 


INTO TELEVISION DOLLARS! 
TELEVISION URGENTLY NEEDS NEW WRITERS 
Video has created the test free-lance writers’ 
market of all time. . . rn now to write for 

Send for free Brochure A 


TELEVISION WRITE-SHOP 
6153 Orange S?. Angeles 48, Calif. 














AUTHORS 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Reasonable Rates 
TRafalgar 9-9177 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 











Thousands of plots for magazine stories, radio, 
television and plays can be invented by users of 


FREDERICK PALMER'S 
PSYCHO-PLOT 


Fascinating as a game—amazing as Aladdin's 
magic lamp. 
Price $1.00 postpald in U.S. end Canada 


N. D. HEATH 


5385 Edgewood Place Los Angeles 19, Calif. 
Refund if returned in good condition in 5 days. 
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THE FICTION 
WRITERS CONFERENCE 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 
Short Story - Novel - Juveniles 


Distinguished staff of authors, critics, instructors, end 
lecturers. August 16-29. Fifth yeor. 


For information: Walter Hendricks, Putney, V0. 





EARN TOP MONEY 


Writing for Motion Pictures, Television, and Publication. 
Learn from an established Writer. Professional Train- 
ing, Criticism, and Sales. Write today for details 


NAT TANCHUCK 
Eagle Lion Studios Hollywoed 46, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections, 50¢c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 


825 Linwood St. Ohle 


Dayton 5, moc 








TO WRITERS WHO HAVE WEVER WADE & SALE 
and TO THOSE WHO WOULD LIKE TO SELL CONSISTENTLY 


Non-fiction course shows how and where to get the 
idea, how to write it, how and where to sell it. Only $10. 


Write for details. 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
1017 Hyde Street, San Francisco, 








PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 
grammar. Excellent 20 lb. bo cee copy, 50 cents 
per 1000 words. Reenforeed envelopes and cartons used 
in shipping. NOVELS beautifully tailored to present the 
most inviting appearance, 


MARIE eats 
480 Biair Avenue . Paul 3, Minnesota 








LEARN TO WRITE POETRY 


POLK-A-DOT PRIMER for POETS 
A Course In Writing Poetry (One Dollar Cash) 


GRACE PORTERFIELD POLK 


Poetry Critic. One Poem, One Dollar. 





131 West Davis Bivd. Davis Islands, Tampa, Fila. 





vision), it presented a number of plays in 
cooperation with Equity. It was generally 
thought that Television Playhouse would 
go off the air-as soon as it “ran out of plays” 
brought over from Broadway. But the 
viewers wanted more, and so of course did 
the sponsors. Television Playhouse next 
turned mainly to adaptations of books. 
Rights to books were bought and the proper- 
ties were given to writers for adaptation. In 
many cases the writers discovered that they 
had to discard much of the plots and many 
of the characters. They even had to drop 
the titles occasionally. What was left was 
a shell which neither original author nor 
adaptor could call his own. 

A number of the authors assigned by Pro- 
ducer Fred Coe to write the adaptations 
began submitting their own originals and 
gradually Television Playhouse has evolved 
until it now offers almost nothing but origi- 
nals. One of these authors was Robert Alan 
Aurthur, who wrote “The Basket Weaver,” 
“A Man’s Game,” “Winter of the Dog” and 
“A Medal in the Family” for the series. 
More recently, Aurthur was named literary 
director for Television Playhouse and script 
editor for Mister Peepers, which is also pro- 
duced by Coe. Aurthur holds loose reins on 
the stable of Television Playhouse writers, 
who have contracted for about 35 plays a 
year. The remaining 17 must come from 
the open market. It’s difficult to crack this 
market, although if you have been successful 
in magazines and books you’ll get extra en- 
couragement. A script brings about $1200. 

In 250 weeks Television Playhouse pre- 
sented just about every kind of story in the 
dramatic catalogue. It’s best to steer clear 
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There's a BETTER WAY to goin writing success. 
every serious writer wants... 
collaboration, revision—even ghostwriting. 

PLUS MARKETING 
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of phantasy, however, also of crime. That 
isn’t to say a murder story wouldn’t be con- 
sidered, providing the characters in the play 
were interesting, but straight cops-and-rob- 
bers stuff is out. Coe likes to put on come- 
dies but has a difficult time finding good 
scripts. Writers don’t often seem to under- 
stand that there’ll be no studio audience, 
that character comedy and not dialogue 
comedy is needed. Subject material in the 
documentary field is easier to find and 
seems to have a high rate of acceptance 
with Television Playhouse. The program 
has done shows about the Floyd Collins 
mine disaster, an escape from a German 
prisoner of war camp, the birth of motion 
pictures (the biography of D. W. Griffith), 
an air-sea rescue, the story of Robert 
Vogeler, etc. 

Scripts for Television Playhouse should 
be in three acts of about 16 minutes each. 
Rigorous cast and set limitations are not 
prescribed, but a good average would be a 
cast of three or four star and feature players 
and a total cast list, including extras, of not 
more than 15. Three major sets and two or 
three “locations” (a park bench and wall 
background, for example) are average in 
scenery. 

“We prefer long outlines with list of cre- 
dits,” says Aurthur. “The stronger the basic 
idea, the better chance of sale. We also buy 
ideas to turn over to contract writers.” 
Write to Aurthur for release form. 


News of Radio and TV Writers 


The new drama series at NBC called Mo- 
dern, Romances, adapted from stories ap- 
pearing in the magazine of that name, is 
written by the NBC Script Division. 

NBC has signed Thomas W. Phipps to 
write 12 one-hour original plays for tele- 
vision in the next year. Phipps’ efforts will 
be seen over series on which he’s already 
well known, Robert Montgomery Presents 
and Television Playhouse. 

William C. Crane wrote “Stranger’s 
Doom” for Rocky King, Inspector on 
DuMont. 

Kraft Television Theatre used an original 
by Anne Howard Bailey and Jo Schilling 
called “Star Bright.” 





OVER $3,000,000 
IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS LAST YEAR — 


$25,000 from Pilisbury 
$20,000 from General Mills 
$10,000 from Seaitest 
$10,000 from Rinso 

$10,00 from Surf 

$5,000 from Armour 

$5,000 from Ticonderoga 
Royalties from 44 Oil Wells 
12 Pontiacs from Pure Oil 


Win your share of CONTEST MILLIONS! Learn 
the Secrets of Winning from the Contest School 
written up in COLLIER'S and TIME. Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest "SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN" — bring- 
ing you the finest winning help for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 











For SALES promotion you need a SALES 
representative actually in the publishing 
district. 

Your BOOK manuscripts and MAGA- 
ZINE material deserve careful attention 
for market possibility appraisal followed 
by efficient promotion of every angle for 
maximum compensation. 

Not a mere delivery service but ex- 
perienced, friendly cooperation with your 
writing problem. No courses. 

Com. basis for authors with current 
sales in excess of $1000 per year. 
Others must pay a service fee. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
“If it can be sold —I can sell it” 
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Religious Magazines 


The Annals of Good St. Anne de Beaupre, 
Basilica of St. Anne, Que., Canada. Rev. Maurice 
DeMontigny, C.Ss.R., Editor. Issued monthly 
except November; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We 
use stories of 1200 to 1800 words. Strong, novel 
plot or old plot freshly treated. Catholic in tone, 
or at least not violating Catholic principles. No 
slang, mushy romance or western adventure stor- 
ies. Use articles of 1200 to 1800 words, General 
news of interest to Catholics; mostly family type 
articles. Do not buy photographs except with 
articles. No poetry. Report within a month. Pay- 
ment is 1c a word, on acceptance.” 

The Arkansas Baptist, 206 Baptist Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. Dr. B. H. Duncan, Editor. 
Issued weekly; $2.00 a year. “We want articles, 
500 to 1000 words, on current issues, religion, 
and theology. No payment.” 

The Catholic World, 411 W. 59th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. Rev. John B. Sheerin, CSP, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 40c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“We want articles of 3000 words covering con- 
temporary modern problems from Catholic view- 
point: national and international affairs, politics, 
science, literature. Also short stories of 3000 
words, poetry, book reviews, reviews on theatre, 
television, and movies. No photographs. Report 
in three weeks. Payment averages about $6 per 
printed page, on publication.” 

The Christian Advocate, 740 Rush Street, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. T. Otto Nall, Editor. Issued weekly; 
10c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want attractive 
short fiction of 1500 to 1800 words. Not preachy, 
but definitely intended for church people. Stories 
that center around interests and problems of home 
and school life preferred. Fiction for children 
used on family page. Also want mind-stretching 
articles on world problems as seen from a Chris- 
tian viewpoint; heart-warming articles on prob- 
lems of personal religion, faith and health, etc.; 
personality sketches; church methods. Buy photo- 
graphs and a limited amount of poetry with a 
maximum length of 30 lines. Report in two weeks. 
Payment is 1 ¥2c a word and $2 to $5 for poetry, 
on acceptance.” 

Christian Family, Techny, Ill. Fr. Charles 
Kelty, S.V.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. A Catholic family magazine 
with a foreign mission interest. “We want 
stories from 1500 to 2000 words. Fiction with 
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a point, fresh, vital, modern touch, real—with 
emphasis on family, family problems, the appli- 
cation of faith to life. Also articles of family in- 
terest, family problems, families who meet to- 
day’s conditions with the weapons afforded by 
deep faith; articles on conditions, trends, hous- 
ing, parish life, etc. Articles on education, civic 
responsibility, good neighborliness, personalities 
are welcome, especially when religion, faith, 
church is motivation. Our articles from foreign 
missions supply most of our needs for the exotic, 
so we do not buy too many travel pieces. Buy 
photographs, poetry, and a few cartoons. Re- 
port in about two to three weeks. Payment is 
$30 to $40 per article or story, an average of 
25c per line for poetry, an average of $5 for 
photos, and $5 each for cartoons, on acceptance.” 

Christian Life, 434 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
5, Ill. Robert Walker, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ““We want short stories 
of 2500 to 3000 words and short-shorts of 1200 
to 1500 words. Prefer adult problems solved by 
overt character action. Must have evangelical 
Christian emphasis. Also use 2 to 4-part serials 
with each part running 2000 to 3000 words in 
length. These, too, must center around mature, 
significant problems, We use a wide range of non- 
fiction as follows: (1) Long devotionals, 1500 
to 1800 words. Must show the average Christian 
how he can live a successful Christian life by the 
observation of scriptural principles, and the lib- 
eral use of illustrations or anecdotes is necessary. 
(2) Devotional fillers, 400 to 800 words. These 
are shorter devotional pieces emphasizing one 
single phase of Christian living. (3) Inspirational 
or personality development, 1500 to 1800 words. 
Should stress Christian personality integration 
and practical ways of improving one’s effective- 
ness as a living, working Christian. Photographs 
sometimes helpful. (4) Expository or Bible proofs, 
2000 to 3000 words, Articles dealing cither with 
expositions of various Scripture portions or 
articles revealing from natural or social sciences 
the authority and truth of the Scriptures. Articles 
of the latter type may be interviews with authori- 
ties in the field or may be written by yourself if 
you are an authority in these fields. Photographs 
are helpful. (5) Biographical, 2000 to 3000 
words. Sketches of evangelical Christian leaders. 
These may be either professional Christian work- 
ers or outstanding Christian laymen in the busi-- 
ness or professional fields. Photographs are essen- 
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tial, Best to query on articles of this type. (6) 
Current-interest, 2000 to 3000 words. Well-docu- 
mented presentations of vital issues in evangelical 
Christianity. Photographs are desirable. Query 
is necessary, and an accompanying 200 to 400- 
word treatment is helpful. (7) Organizational, 
2000 to 3000 words. Articles on significant func- 
tioning Christian organizations. Photographs im- 
portant. Query is necessary. (8) Adventure, 500 
to 1500 words. Action-packed stories stressing 
God’s care rather than the personality of an 
individual. Articles of this nature may deal with 
incidents on the mission field, the battle front or 
in an area of Christian living where danger or 
suspense is involved. Photographs are desirable. 
Especially important that writers study examples 
of this type of article appearing in the magazine. 
(9) Picture Story, 500 to 1500 words. This may 
be a series of photographs illustrating some type 
of activity, which would be of interest to evan- 
gelical Christians, or it may be a photographic 
interview with an outstanding authority on some 
phase of Christian living. In either case, the 
quality of photographs must be good, the action 
natural and unposed. Prefer 8x10 size photo- 
graphs, but will accept 5x 7’s if they are of top 
quality. Query is important. (10) Church and 
Sunday school management. Articles range over 
a wide area of interest, are short to medium 
in length and very tightly written. Their whole 
purpose is to report on effective means of im- 
proving the equipment and techniques of the 
church and Sunday school. Included in this cate- 
gory are the ‘how-to-do-it’ articles based on 
practical experience—either of one particular 
church or Sunday school or of a number of them, 
and ‘object lessons’ to be used by Sunday school 
teachers in teaching various ages of pupils. These 
must be practical and easy to use. (11) ‘Inter- 
esting Things People Do,’ a short feature dealing 
with hobbies or interests of evangelical Christians 
who have used these hobbies or interests in 
serving the Lord. Instead of the professional 
Christian worker, we want the stories of ordinary 
men or women who, through the practice of 
ingenuity, have developed a unique way of being 
servants of Jesus Christ. An action photograph 
showing the individual pursuing these hobbies is 
a ‘must.’ Do not buy poetry. Report in approxi- 
mately two weeks. Payment is 2c a word, on 
publication.” 

Church and Home (formerly Christian Home 
Life), 20 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 10, 
Ohio. Cecelia Schenk, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
20c a copy (quantity); $1.25 a year (single). 
“We want articles dealing with problems which 
both home and church face; articles promoting 
better home and church relations and under- 
standing; news articles of some home or church 
meeting actual problems. Lengths: 500-600 
words, 800-900 words, 1500-1700 words. Buy 
single photos or series of pictures which tell a 
story of Christian homes or accomplishments of 
churches. No fiction or poetry. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is Yc a word, on acceptance.” 














You are invited to 
write Virginia Slaughter 


for information upon how I can give 
you Professional, Personalized aid 
with your writing problems. 


Author, Editor, Critic 17 years. 





Virginia Slaughter, Literary Service 


P. O. Box 56D—Burnet Woods Sto. 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio—Phone AV 2332 














LAURENTIAN WRITERS' CONFERENCE 
Sun Valley Lodge, Trout Lake, Quebec, Canada 
JUNE 7-14, 1953 
Science-Fiction — Novel — Short Story — Article 
Staff: Judith Merril, Theodore Sturgeon, Jan Westcott, 
Madge Macbeth, Allene Corliss, H. Gordon Green, Ronald 

Cooke, with Virginia Douglas Dawson and Yves 
Theriault as Guest Speakers. 
Information and Bulletin: Miss E. Louise Cushing, Di- 
rector, 808 Buchanan St., Montreal 9, P. Quebec, Canada. 








COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts, poetry, letters, speeches, bulletins 
Will address envelopes, post cards 
Reasonable Rates. Prompt Delivery 


MARCELLA BITTENBENDER 
P. ©. Box 174, S. S. Oil City, Pa. 








THE CONFESSION MARKET 


BEGINNERS: Learn the confession technique and earn 
big money. Dozens of student sales in the past year are 
proof of my system. Let me show you how! Stories: 
$1.00 per 1000 words. Write for details. 


DOROTHY COLLETT 


P.O. Box 208 Pasadena, California 








CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets for 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published quarterly. 
Send 50c for sample copy to 


Pen Money, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 








HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed. 
60c thousand words. 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone: TOPAZ 9-8285 











THAT BOOK OF YOURS 


Has it sold yet? We'll be pleased te read 
manuscripts, fact & fiction for the publish- 
ing market. Terms on request. 

CARLSON WADE, Literary Agency 
516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
































Daily Meditation, P. O. Box 2710, San An- 
tonio 6, Texas. William P. Taylor, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We 
want self-help success and inspirational articles, 
Mayan archaeology and discoveries, non-sec- 
tarian religious articles, metaphysical articles. 
Length, 750 to 1700 words, with preference for 
shorter articles, and exact word count must be 
given on each manuscript. No fiction, poetry, 
or photographs. Report within 60 days; rejects 
returned within two weeks. Payment is Yac to 
lc a word, on acceptance.” 

Good Business, Lee’s Summit, Mo. Clinton E. 
Bernard, Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want articles from 800 to 
1600 words, dealing with the use of Christian 
principles in business. Personal experience arti- 
cles especially desired. All must be authentic, 
true. Also use fillers to 400 words. Buy poetry 
of 20 lines or less and photographs, but no fic- 
tion. Pamphlet giving complete requirements 
sent free on request. Report in 48 hours or 
less, Payment is 2c a word and up, on accept- 
ance.” 

The Grail, St. Meinrad, Ind. Rev. Walter 
Sullivan, O.S.B., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use two stories per 
month, 1500 to 1800 words. Want short stories 
and short-shorts of interest to Christian family. 
Must be wholesome and entertaining, but need 
not be religious in theme. Also articles of 1500 
to 2000 words, exposition rather than contro- 


versy. Racial, ethical problems, current religious 
questions and news. Shorts on family problems: 
children, marriage, getting along with others. 
Also feature length book reviews. Buy photo- 
graphs only for material that requires illustra- 
tion. Very little poetry used. Report in two 
weeks. Payment is according to merit, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

Hearthstone, A Family Magazine, 2700 Pine 
Blvd., St. Louis 3, Mo. E. Lee Neal, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles dealing with successful family liy- 
ing and handling of problems of all kinds, 
with an especial emphasis on Christian family 
life. Buy poetry to a limited extent and pho- 
tographs, but no fiction. Report in four weeks, 
Payment is up to lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Living Church, 407 E. Michigan Street, 
Milwaukee 2, Wis. Peter Day, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy;; $7.00 a year. “All arti- 
cles are written by regular readers of The Liv- 
ing Church. Most of them are members of the 
Episcopal Church and are experts in the field 
of Church practice or thought about which they 
write. Fiction used is negligible. Buy only pic- 
tures of Episcopal Church life or practice, or 
general pictures on other than Church subjects 
for illustrating articles. Report varies. Payment 
varies.” 

The Lookout, 20 E. Central Parkway, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly $2.00 a year. “We want short stories 








of the magazines in the pulp field. 


commission basis. 


several sales for you. 


1419 Jesup Avenue 





ANOTHER INVITATION TO SUCCESS 


| haven't advertised for sometime, but | am now extending my list and will once 
more work with promising new writers, in addition to professional writers. Many 
of my "name" writers | am regularly selling today came to me originally as be- 
ginners as a result of previous advertising; others were recommended by editors. 


In my twenty years in the literary agenc 
words to such magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION, COSMOPOLITAN, LADIES‘ HOME JOURNAL, AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, ARGOSY, TODAY'S WOMAN, etc., to book publishers, and to all 


IF YOU ARE A SELLING WRITER | will work with you on a straight 10% 


IF YOU ARE A NEW WRITER you will benefit from my constructive and de- 
tailed criticism and direction available at $1.00 per thousand words up to 10,000 
words. Minimum fee $3.00 on each manuscript up to 3000 words. Special rates on 
novelette and book lengths. Reading fees will be dropped after | have made 


Reports Rendered Immediately on Receipt of Copy 
FLORENCE STARIN, Literary Agent 
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New York City 
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of 1000 to 1200 words and serials of 8 to 10 
installments, each installment 1000 to 1200 
words. Acceptable fiction is that characterized 
by good English and effective story-telling style, 
interesting quality, wholesomeness, but no maw- 
kishness. Articles used are chiefly methods or 
news-type articles on phases of educational work 
of the local undenominational church, or on per- 
sonal or family problems of Christian life or 
work. Buy a few photographs—black and white, 
contrasty scenics or human interest pictures. No 
poetry. Report usually in less than two weeks. 
Payment for fiction is a minimum of $15 for 
short stories or for each installment of a serial 
and $6 for photos.” 

The Lutheran, 1228 Spruce Street, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pa, Dr. G. Elson Ruff, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want 
short shorts of about 300 words for inside cover 
and fillers; stories up to 2000 words for maga- 
zine section. Subject matter may deal with 
any phase of Christian faith and life. Nothing 
stuffy or pious. Humor welcome. Use articles 
up to 2000 words about religious or church ac- 
tivities, past or present, or about Christian per- 
sonalities. Illustrations are helpful whenever 
possible. Articles are mostly written by staff or 
on assignment. Buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Report in a maximum of four weeks. Payment 
is 1%c to 2c a word, photos extra, on first 
of month following publication.” 

Mary Immaculate Magazine, Box 96, San 
Antonio 6, Texas. Fr. Peter Rogers, O.M.L., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We want fiction with a Catholic slant, 
approximately 1800 to 2000 words. Also arti- 
cles on today’s current events, treated from 
Christianity’s viewpoint, in the light of Christ’s 
teachings. Buy photographs, but no poetry. Re- 
port in a month. Payment is usually 1c a word; 
varies with quality of article.” 

Messenger of the Sacred Heart, 515 E. Ford- 
ham Road, New York 58, N. Y. Rev. Thomas 
H. Moore, S. J., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want short stories, 
averaging 2500 words, edifying and Catholic in 
their content. Also articles, averaging 1500 
words, dealing with Catholic subjects, accom- 
panied by photographs if possible. Buy poetry 
on religious or inspirational themes, but do not 


buy photographs. Report in ten days. Payment . 


is 3c a word for stories and articles; $5, $7, 
$10 for verse, according to length.” 

Precious Blood Messenger, St. Charles Semi- 
nary, Carthagena, Ohio. Rev. M. J. Foltz, 
C.PP.S., Editor. Issued monthly; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We want short stories suitable 
for family reading, not over 2500 words. Also 
short articles of general interest or Catholic per- 
sonalities, not over 2500 words. Buy photographs 
in connection with article only. Also buy poetry. 
Report in ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yec 
a word for prose and 25c a line for poetry, on 
acceptance.” 

Religion in Life, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


LTeanr Quther, 


I am writing this letter from Ft. Lauderdale, 
Florida. 

Unfortunately, I haven’t been fishing; I haven’t 
basked in the sun; I haven’t gone to the races. A 
publisher in the movies does these things all the 
time—I’ve done them occasionally—but on this 
trip, not at all! I’m accomplishing something that 
is making me much happier. I’ve been helping 
an EXPOSITION author, M. A. Hortt, promi- 
nent Florida real estate man and former Mayor 
of Ft. Lauderdale, launch his book, “Gold Coast 
Pioneer” ($4.50). Already, and I’ve just been 
here a few days, one local bookstore alone, Gaul’s 
Bookstore, 111 W. Las Olas Blvd., has sold al- 
most 1000 copies of the pre-publication edition 
and 20 copies of a leather-bound, limited edition 
($10.00). The other orders from Florida alone 
have exhausted the first edition. Mr. Hortt and I 
have attended autograph parties, luncheons, press 
conferences, and radio broadcasts—and more are 
scheduled. This morning’s Miami Herald ran a 
large news story, with pictures, on the book. The 
Ft. Lauderdale press has pushed international af- 
fairs off the front page to make space for news of 
Mr. Hortt’s book. 

From here, I shall go to Tampa to confer with three 
writers whose novels we will publish. Then, I push on to 
most major cities and many small towns in a slew of 
Southern states, meeting with authors all along the way to 
ive them frank critical appraisals of their manuscripts and 
etailed estimates of the sales potentialities of their work. 
Wherever you may be, I’ll undoubtedly be in your neck-of- 
the-woods before too many months have passed. 

I notice in a Miami paper that another of EXPOSITION’S 
authors has appeared in Winchell’s column. He is Edward 
Gibbons, whose biography of his late, great brother, Floyd 
Gibbons, we are publishing this spring—marking still an- 
other occasion in recent months when our _ depart- 
ment has arranged for an EXPOSITION writer to be 
mentioned by Walter Winchell. Nation-wide sales always 
follow such column breaks. 

Word comes from Detroit that EXPOSITION author 
Rosalind G. May’s volume of fairy tales, ‘‘The Rose Tree 
That Wouldn’t Bloom’’ ($1.50), broke all autograph-party 
sales records at Kerns Department Store in Detroit, when 
over 300 copies of her book were sold in one afternoon. 

**From an article in Life to crema by EXPOSI- 
TION: this is the double-play publishing combination that 
resulted in our publishing in book form, enlarged and re- 
vised, ‘‘The Common Hangover’ ($2.00 by Henry C. 
Clark, to be issued in May.** ‘‘Sensational,”” a word mis- 
used and abused, is the only adjectival appellation applicable 
to ‘‘Giant Business—Threat to Democracy’ ($3.75), sub- 
titled The Autobiography of an Insider, by T. K. Quinn, 
available at all bookstores in April. This warm, human story 
of the man who was heir-apparent to the presidency of one 
of America’s largest corporations, but who quit his position 
on principled grounds, enables the author to present his 
views of the effect on American life of the policies and per- 
formances of large corporate enterprises. Whether you agree 
or disagree with Mr. Quinn’s ideas, you will enjoy his book. 

These, then, are a few of the highlights and the 
sidelights of the EXPOSITION picture this month. 

It’s been a pleasure writing to you. 

If you have a manuscript you'd like to see published 
send for our ape 32-page brochure, ‘We Can Publish 

Your Book’’, by writing to: 


EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, Dept. 304 


See you in print! 
Cordially, 


Edward Uhbee 


President 
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CONFESSION CLINIC 


A new literary service designed EXCLUSIVELY for 
confession writers. Personalized guidance in plotting, 
characterization, writing and marketing by ex-confes- 
sion magazine editor. $1 per 1000 words, $3 minimum. 
Send stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
516 Fifth Ave. New York 36, N. Y. 








KANSAS CITY MISSOURI TYPIST 


Prompt, accurate work with minor corrections 
and carbon. Fifty cents, 1,000 words, 
poetry Ic per line. 


CAROLYN M. THORPE 
4428 E. 50 Terrace, WA 3708, Kansas City 4, Mo. 
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BOOK WRITERS 
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« Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
Q book pave the way to success for YOU. My clients 

) are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 

$ sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
§ for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 
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for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 74, Gower, Missouri 
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Your manuscripts typed neatly and 
accurately by legal secretary. 
MRS. HELEN E, McDOUGAL 
Road, M » Havertown, Pennsylvania 


Hilltop 6-7816 
(Suburban Philadelphia) 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


® 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 


Now I'm teaching. 


Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


Dept. D 


WILL HERMAN 
Author of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets"’ and 
"My Formula for Fiction"’ 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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11, New York. Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Editor, 
Issued quarterly; $1.25 a copy; $4.00 a year. 
“Frankly, most ‘free-lance’ material we receive 
has to be turned down. Writers should have 
some background in the religious, theological, 
ecclesiastical, social-ethical, or moral-philosoph- 
ical fields. Most of our articles are broad gen- 
eral treatments or scholarly studies in these 
areas. Standard length 4500 words, or some- 
what shorter. No fiction, poetry, or photo- 
graphs. Report usually in about a month. Pay- 
ment is $30 for unsolicited articles, on accept- 
ance.” 

Savior’s Call, Salvatorian Seminary, St. Na- 
zianz, Wis. Dominic Giles, $.D.S., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “No fiction 
or article material is particularly needed, as we 
have a regular contributor supply. However, we 
accept stories from 2500 to 3500 words, espe- 
cially of an inspirational nature. Merely reli- 
gious sentiment not meant, and cannot substi- 
tute for lack of technical ability. Accept arti- 
cles of biographical, educational, inspirational 
nature, 2500 to 3500 words. No photographs 
and little poetry bought. Report in three to four 
weeks. Payment is up to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 

St. Anthony Messenger, 1615 Republic Street, 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio. Rev. Victor Drees, O.F.M., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. “We want fiction, complete within 2500- 
3000 words, dealing with modern themes slanted 
for adult readers. Adventure, mystery, romance, 
humor, and similar escapist themes are given 
preference. Juvenile themes not wanted. Use 
articles, complete within 2000-2500 words, deal- 
ing with current events having Catholic signifi- 
cance; economics, education, sociology, and la- 
bor slanted for the layman; human-interest arti- 
cles on contemporary Catholic men and women, 
or groups, who have accomplished the note- 
worthy or unusual. Buy poetry, but no photo- 
graphs. Report in one week. Payment is 3c 
a word or more.” 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore. Rev. 
Albert Bauman, O.S.B., Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. “This is a na- 
tional publication for the average Catholic fami- 
ly. The fiction we use must be slanted for 
adults and may include any present-day angle 
as long as it is not offensive to faith or morals: 
no triangle situations, divorce, risque love. Ex- 
pertly handled surprise or ‘trick’ endings wel- 
come. Fiction averages 3000 to 4000 words. Buy 
photographs with religious significance, suitable 
for covers; size 11x14, black and white glossies. 
Use poetry from 4 to 24 lines: religious, chil- 
dren, home life, literary, classical, nature. Re- 
port in two weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 

The Sunday School Times, 325 N. 13th 
Street, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Philip E. Howard, 
Jr., Lit. D., Editor. Issued weekly; 7c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We use articles and like espe- 
cially those that describe successful methods 
which have been actually used in Sunday school 
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and church work—not mere thoories telling 
what ought to be done. Best length: 500 to 
1000 words. Use some biographical sketches, 
1600 to 1800 words, of outstanding Christian 
leaders. While we use very little fiction, we do 
use some children’s stories of this type, in our 
‘Children at Home’ department, but all must 
have a definitely Christian message, or moral. 
We like especially true missionary stories, and 
occasionally use nature stories. We don’t want 
children in stories who talk in a pious, unnatural 
way, but something with a real lesson in it 
given in a natural, easy style. Buy poetry of 
8 to 20 lines, definitely Christian. Very few 
photographs bought. Report in two to four 
weeks. Payment is approximately $5 per thou- 
sand words for prose and $2 to $4 for poetry, 
on acceptance.” 

These Times, Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. Rod- 
ney E. Finney, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want religious and 
inspirational articles. Must not be doctrinal. 
Articles written around’ personalities especially 
acceptable. Buy religious poetry only. No fic- 
tion or photographs. Report in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 

The Vincentian, 1849 Cass Avenue, St. Louis 
6, Mo. Rev. Vincent G. Kaiser, C. M., Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Na- 
tional Catholic family magazine. ‘““We want short 
stories, 1500 to 2500 words, on family, children, 
romance, reflecting a Catholic philosophy of life. 


Occasional mystery and wild-life stories. Most 
articles are commissioned. Feature articles run 
1800 to 2500 words. Articles written on the 
various arts and sciences are used provided they 
are in accord with basic Catholic philosophy, 
and of current interest. Human interest features 
on the achievements of American Catholic indi- 
viduals or groups in any phase of life also ac- 
cepted. A limited amount of poetry, not ex- 
ceeding 20 lines, is used: inspirational, religious, 
nature themes. Buy photographs only from spe- 
cial services, not from free-lance photographers. 
Report usually within two weeks. Payment 1s 
1¥ec to 2c a word for prose and 30c a line 
for poetry, on acceptance.” 

You, Lee’s Summit, Mo. James E. Sweaney, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We want fiction, 1500 to 3500 words, 
that will stimulate right thinking in young 
people without being ‘preachy’ or slow-moving. 
Stories should have both boy and girl reader 
interest. Use informative articles that will guide 
and inspire young people to worthwhile accom- 
plishment. Also articles that show how to apply 
Christian principles in a practical way to the 
everyday problems of young people, but not 
preachy. Interviews with prominent people who 
have a practical faith in God also used. Arti- 
cles, 500 to 1500 words; interviews, 1500 to 
3000 words. Buy photographs and poetry. Re- 
port in two weeks. Payment is lc a word for 
prose and 25c a line for poetry, on acceptance.” 





to send us their material. 





WE NEED MORE WRITERS! 


Send us your 
Short Stories, Novels, Plays, Radio and Television Dramas, 
Screen Plays, Story Ideas, Outlines 


We must extend our list of writers to meet the demands of editors 
and producers, and cordially invite both new and established writers 


NO READING FEE OR OTHER CHARGES 


We work on a straight ten percent commission. Your scripts must speak 
for themselves. Enclose return postage, and address all manuscripts to 


RICHARD FALES AGENCY 


(Est. 1933) 
6533 HOLLYWOOD BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 
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Negro Magazines 
LET ME HELP YOU Message Magazine, Southern Publishing Assn., 
Strengthen Your Story Box 59, Nashville, Tenn. L. B. Reynolds, Editor. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM $1 per 1,000 words. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
Special attention to plot, dialog and characteri- use religious and human interest stories of Negroes 
‘ithe who have made outstanding contributions to life. 
Buy photographs and poetry. Report in approxi- 
NOVEL APPRAISALS $5.00 mately two weeks. Payment is $5 to $25, on 
REWRITING $1.50 per 1,000 words. Finished acceptance or publication.” 


copy ready for editors. Fast typing service: 60c Our World Magazine, 35 W. 43rd Street, New 
per 1,000 words. York 36, N. Y. David A. Hepburn, Editor. Issued 
Please Add Return Postage monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are 

interested primarily in good clear contrast pic- 

ROBERT A. WISE tures, size 8x 10, on subjects about and of inter- 

308 Oleander Avenue Bakersfield, California est to Negroes, with not more than 500 words. 








No fiction or poetry. Report in not less than one 


—— 
TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! 11 month. Payment is by arrangement, on publica- 


tion, 
Editors commend my beautiful electric typing on fine 














uality bond. Minor corrections if uested. 40c per 

£000 words. Poetry, Yc per line. Includes one carbon Trade Journais 

copy. Experienced, expert, reliable. 1,000 words free to Hy MRNAS , : 

new clients. Inquiries welcome. Air Conditioning @ Refrigeration News, 450 
LILLIAN WINGERTER W. Fort Street, Detroit 26, Mich. Phil B. Red- 

Phone 8400 Woynesbery, Oblo eker, Editor. Issued weekly. “We want factual 

PAPA APLPAPPLLPPLPPPPPAPPP A articles on how refrigeration and air conditioning 

MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY 5 equipment is promoted and sold and articles on 

§ A dramatic voice reads your novel, short story, ) new applications of refrigeration and air condi- 

4 y, etc., into a microphone; forever sealing your Lit: § e e ° . 

) erary'Masterpicce on phonograph records. Your Manuscri tioning equipment. Prefer photographs or illus- 

( will become a permanent on 10° MINUM § ° P 

Q BASE UNBREAKABLE “RECORDS.” $2°50, up to 1000 § = trations accompany a story. Photographs should 

postage ae Oy ‘gisie "Choice of ; preferably have people in them, unless they are 

, MANUSCRIPT PHONOGRAPHY » technical in nature. All articles submitted on a 

Q a  § ‘ ; : : ‘ 

8.4.3.1, See. Oakland, Calif. ) speculative basis only. If writer wishes contribu- 
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RED BE A Re ea tions returned, he must so specify.” 
American Artisan, 6 N. Michigan Avenue, 


{ 
A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE Chicago 2, Ill. Clyde M. Barnes, Editor. Issued 


( 
for Authors monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We want 
We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in j articles about the warm air heating, residential 
E 
( 
4 





—_ a AM PREDERICK Russ cooling and sheet metal fields, about 2500 words 
in length. Sales programs, merchandising, instal- 


Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 














313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. lation, servicing, and facts on time study. Buy 

seSbe i Ee Riecth Rica tare Rie Berichte ital ci Ahead sheath photographs as story illustrations. Report in one 

EXPERT TYPING SERVICE week. Payment is about 1¥2c a word, on publi- 
cation. 

25 years’ experience Appliance Digest, 450 W. Fort Street, Detroit 

bond ‘paper, with the carbon extra firt andsecond | 26, Mich. Phil B. Redeker, Editor. Issued 

pages, minor corrections. 40 cents per thousand words, monthly. “We want articles on how major appli- 


plus return postage. 


KAYE TyPING SERVICE 
Box 389 Grove City, Pennsylvania 


ances are promoted and sold. Prefer photographs 
or illustrations accompany a story. Photographs 
should preferably have people in them, unless 
they are technical in nature. All articles sub- 
PEOPLE WILL PAY F OR PRAISE mitted on a speculative basis only. If writer wishes 
contributions returned, he must so specify.” 

* ° : Commercial Refrigeration and Air Condition- 
Make ee quickly by learning to write ing, 1240 Ontario Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
short Business Feature Stories for small | James McCallum, Editor. Issued monthly; 30c 


and large business concerns; a fascinating, | a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use material covering 


. ° all phases of air conditioning and commercial 
profitable home profession, easily learned. refrigeration field. Want articles up to 1500 


Many students are making from $25 to words, preferably with photos, on merchandising, 
$100 or more per week. Complete, inter- sales, installation or servicing activities of con- 


: . . tractors, distributors, dealers, and servicing com- 
esting information free upon request. panies. We like a ‘here’s how we did it’ approach, 


Duxbury School of Creative Writing Will send copy of magazine to writers interested 


w in studying our requirements. Query before sub- 
ay ee een Seer mitting. Report in about two weeks, Payment is 
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lc to 2c a word and $3.50 to $5.00 each for 
photos, on publication.” 

Domestic Engineering Magazine, 1801 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Ill. James E. Purnell, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. 
“We use material of interest to plumbing, heat- 
ing, air conditioning and appliance contractors 
and dealers. Want how-to-do-it articles describ- 
ing the business management and merchandising 
methods of outstanding plumbing and heating 
contractors. Case studies of outstanding installa- 
tions (homes, factories, institutional buildings, 
etc.). All points of major interest in article 
should be well-illustrated. Also use semi-fictional, 
narrative-type articles based on hypothetical ex- 
periences of the typical plumbing and heating 
contractor, Please note that the magazine is 
edited for the plumbing contractor (employer) 
and not the journeyman (employee). Buy photo- 
graphs. Report in one week. Payment is 2c to 6c 
a word, on acceptance; $5 for acceptable photos.” 

Photographic Trade News, 1114 First Avenue, 
New York 21, N. ¥. Charlie MacDermut, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We 
want articles on merchandising, systems, sales 
promotion, display, advertising, ‘stunts,’ selling 
plans, financing, etc.—the things that make sales 
and money for a store and make it run profitably. 
Features to 1000 words, with photographs (pix 
are almost essential). No fine writing. Facts, with 
focus on the one basic idea, then al details 
needed to tell a reader just how it’s done. A 
headline should jump out of the story. Payment 
depends on how good the story is, but not under 
2c a word; $5 for photos writer takes, $2.50 
for pick-ups.” 


Market Complaints 


(Any legitimate complaint, such as non-payment, excep- 
tionally slow reporu, material unreturacd, refusal to answer 


queries, etc. mark means one complaint.) 
Newspaper Sports Devil Dog Syndicate V 
Service V ¥ DeVorss & Co. lac.V¥ 
Space Science Gardeny 
Fiction Vv V The Grazer V 
A.D. MagazineV Holland’sV 
Astounding Science Home Gardening for © 
Fiction V the South V 


Brooklyn Jewish Cen- Jewish ForumV 
ter Review v The Literary World V 
California Living V Motber’s Home Life vy 
Plays and PlayersV 


Market Compliments 
Child Life Columbia Publications 
NOTE TO WRITERS: 

Do not send any manuscripts to Boar’s Head 
Books or Seven Sirens Press, 110 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. Mail is being returned 
by the post-office marked “fraudulent.” 





preserve your 
copies of 
Writer's 
Digest 

in a sturdy 


binder 


Now available in answer to the many re- 
quests we have received are these heavy- 
weight, morocco grained covers, handsomely 
lined with magazine title stamped in gold. 
These binders are specially designed to hold 
12 issues of Writer’s Digest. 

Excellent for those back issues of Writer’s 
Digest you keep for reference. Highly recom- 
mended for libraries and offices. 

A limited quantity available. Price: $3.00, 
including delivery. 


Send your order and payment to 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 €. 2th Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





New Training Method 
makes SELLING 
EASIER . .. MORE SURE 


You are shown how to develop fully the ability 
your aptitude indicates. You write more easily, 
joyously, in the full confidence that you are be- 
coming a better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing your 
powers of self- expression. 
Remarkably, you make your imagination, dreams 
and emotions serve you as a writer. It is no wonder 
that students of THE CREATIVE ABILITY DE- 
VELOPER are selling stories, articles and poems 
to all types of magazines. Let us tell you how to 
express yourself with individuality, with freshness 
and charm ... the qualities editors went. 

Pill in the coupon below and leorn 


FREE how you may try this wonderful anew 
method without charge. 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 
1819-A Gilpin, Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send bookiet a: p ised in Writer's Digest. 


























By Leo Shull 


THIs HAS BEEN a phenomenal season for 
the stage. We cannot remember when so 
many plays have arrived, passed the critics’ 
inspection and kept running on Broadway. 
The most dramatic and exciting show now 
playing is The Crucible, the best new mu- 
sical is Wonderful Town, the best mystery 
is Dial M for Murder, the best comedy is 
The Seven Year Itch, the best and only 
Negro musical is Porgy and Bess, the sexiest 
show is Picnic. 

Another thing we’ve noticed this season: 
plays have managed to weather the critic- 
ism of the eight drama critics who make 
or break a play with their next-day com- 
ments. There are six shows running now 
which got poor notices: Time Out for 
Ginger, Wish You Were Here, The Fifth 
Season, The Fourposter, Hazel Flagg, and 
Midsummer. And the critics were vehe- 
ment about The Fifth Season, which is 
playing to standing room, and Time Out 
for Ginger. 

* * . 

There has been such a shortage of the- 
atres in New York that 40 construction 
firms have filed plans for building new 
ones. New York hasn’t built a new theatre 
in a generation; the last one was erected 
in 1925. 

The modern theatres will be built so 
that they will be cheaper to operate, thus 
lowering their rentals, and in turn reducing 
the cost of seats. Furthermore, these new 
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theatres will include cellar or roof-top gara- 
ges, cocktail lounges, nurseries where par- 
ents can leave their babies during the show, 
and other improvements. The added in- 
come will further reduce the cost of tickets, 
and to our mind that is the chief reason 
for the shrinking of the theatre—the high 
cost of seats. 

The new theatres will be built inside of- 
fice structures, with the ground level de- 
voted to stores so that the more expensive 
sidewalk area can be leased to higher-in- 
come-producing businesses. The second and 
upper levels will contain the theatre or 
theatres—there can be several in one edi- 
fice. The large modern film houses in N.Y. 
are so built and contribute to the low price 
policy of the film entertainment field. 

* ~ * 


We have been surprised that television 
hasn’t contributed more writers to the 
stage. At present only one TV writer, 
George Axelrod, who penned The Seven 
Year Itch, has a show on the boards, and 
it’s a very good one. 

We've been hoping that the experience 
of writing quick-action playlets would de- 
velop many stage playwrights. Vaudeville 
sketch writing spawned some of our great- 
est stage technicians in the past and we 
feel that TV should yield a good harvest, 
too. Well, perhaps this is in the offing. As 
usual, three-quarters of the shows now run- 
ning were written by old-timers. 

* + * 

The summer stock or “strawhat” thea- 
tres, which spring up every June and run 
through the summer, produce thousands 
of shows and employ thousands of actors. 
One type of strawhat, and a recent one, 
is the “musical tent” theatre or arena 
open-air show which is cheap to operate; 
tickets sell for as low as 50c. 

About 100 summer companies have al- 
ready announced their intention to open 
this summer, according to returns from 
questionnaires we sent out. There will be 
at least 250 altogether, but only half will 
be “Equity,” meaning professional thea- 
tres operated with franchises from Actors 
Equity, the theatrical union. 

Almost all these theatres are looking 
for original plays that will prove nuggets 
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in tryout and deserve Broadway produc- 
tions. Since it has going production facili- 
ties, it is not difficult or expensive for a 
strawhat to put the cast and technicians 
to work trying out your play. And the 
producers and directors of these theatres 
are easily accessible if you visit them in 
person. Here are a few that we recom- 
mend you contact: 

Lake WHALOM PiayHouseE, Fitchburg, 
Mass. Guy Palmerton, the producer, has 
operated the theatre for 11 years. He will 
open in June, but he can be reached at 
210 W. 55th St., New York. The house 
has over 1,000 seats and does full-scale 
productions. 

Morris County SHowsoat. Operated 
by Claude B. Redman, this new theatre, 
still under construction, will open June 
15 with 775 seats. It is in Parsipanny, 
New Jersey, and has an arena-design 
auditorium. 

Pocono PrayHouse, Mountainhome, 
Penna. Mrs. Rowena Stevens is the man- 
ager and John O’Shaughnessy is the di- 
rector. They use stars in their shows and 
will open the middle of June. Mrs. Stevens 
can be reached at 400 E. 49th St., New 
York, 

Hotmay SuMMER THEATRE, Newton, 
New Jersey. Operated by Chris Anderson, 
this 300-seat arena theatre is situated on 
the grounds of a resort hotel. Anderson 
is looking for two new scripts to “try out,” 
he says. You can reach him now at 150 
Riverside Drive, New York. 

New Lonpon Prayers, New London, 
New Hampshire. This is a non-Equity 
theatre which will run 10 weeks, opening 
July 1. Warren Weldon is the operator. 
New York address: 417 E. 52nd St. 





Creative Impulse 


“A life that will be free 

To write,” he promised me. 
Working days were harried. 

And so, for ART, I married. 


That’s why it’s so bewildrin’— 
All I’ve produced are children! 
Louise D. Folks 





Practical Playwriting 


teaches a new and easy way to create 
stage, radio and television scripts. 
Free details 
MARJORIE FREER ° BERLIN, CONNECTICUT 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Careful, Interested Work 
Minor Corrections in Spelling and Grammar 
60c per thousand words. 


GRACE LONDON 
13235 Florwood Ave. Hawthorne, Calif. 














WANT YOUR MANUSCRIPT PUBLISHED? 


Then seek the kind of editing that leads to publication. Former 
teacher of fiction, author, and editor with national publishing 
house experience will analyze mss., edit, or collaborate with 
author in need of professional help. Marketing. New York 


contacts. 
CREATIVE ENTERPRISES 


Bex 1970 Chicago, Illinois 








I'VE MADE 45 SALES FOR ONE CLIENT 


Mostly ARTICLES, altho I’ve been selling fiction 23 
years. Articles GO! Let’s see yours, also your fiction. 
Reading fee: $1.00 first 1,000 up to 3,000, 50c per 1,000 
thereafter. 

JOHN T. KIERAN | 
1604 Vermillion Danville, Illinois 





FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and picku chup) 
to any TWO yg ou choose ABSOLUTELY 
FREE! Savin ou OBLIGATION THERE- 
AFTER BECA AUsE OF Suis SERVICE. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL F! 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS, EDITING = GHOST- 
WRITING. FREE BOOKLETS 


WRITERS SERVICE, Dept. W.D 


7 E. 42 St., New York 17, N MU 7-5690 








YES, WE HAVE THE PLOT GENIE 
THE MAGIC PLOT BUILDER! 


rsed by seating 1 BA BY 
Let the por ai Genie fornish you wit with countless ‘dramatic plots 
Write what the tors 
rs’ checks. Send today 








0 
want. Get my a “share of the edito 
ry free descriptive literature. 


. C. SLOAN — Rep. THE GAGNON COMPANY 
Hi ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, Calif. 








Exceptional Novels, Short Stories, 
Plays, and Articles marketed. 
Unestablished writers assisted. 


Typing service. 


Scripts for Stage, Films, Television 
given special attention 


CHARLES G. CHUPET 


LITERARY AGENT 
(Yale Drama School ‘29) 


5657 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ s Dioest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs. publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspaper men throughout the United 
States, Sooetn and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is ten cents a word, 
each word in name and address; box oumber, $i 

Copy with Ni order or check for June issue must 
reach us by May 1 


including 
50. 





Through the “personals” department read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, tvp- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only. ) 











LIVING IS FUN in sunny Mexico, where your in- 
come s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s at the rate of $8.65 per dol- 
lar. The book “Let’s Live in Mesico” (Exposition 
Press, New York) covers all regulations and ;,ro- 
cedures for establishing residence; such subjects 
as citizenship; rights and obligations of aliens; 
the employment situation; and other related topics, 
in 15 interesting chapters. Cloth-bound edition, 
only $2.00, postpaid. Send for ee co today. 
International Publications, Dept. . 789, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.06 post- 
pie. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 8109 
ilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 


GAGWRITERS AND CARTOONISTS. Write for your 
FREE sample copy of “Cartoonists’ Market tae 
ter,"” Box 187 WD, La Habra, Calif. 


STAMPS WANTED! Collections, attic, closet, accu- 
mulations——anything. Cash yment! Free infor- 
mation! Payne, 1330 Albert, Racine 1, Wis. 


MEXICAN SOUVENIRS mailed te you, $1.00. Post- 
cards, 3 for $1.00. Letters re-mailed 25c each. 
Write Navarro, 5583 Hunt Street, E] Paso, Texas, 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every prob- 
lem discussed and illustrated. $1.00. Also Capitali- 
Mrs. Marjerie Davidson, Laceyville, 








zation, 50c. 


Penna. 


YOUR PHOTO COPIED, WALLET SIZE: 12 Dupli- 
cates made fer $1.00. Send any size picture or 
negative. Quick service. Hollywood Portrait Stu- 
dios, 200-A Columbus Avenue, New York 23. 


WHAT WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW? Informa- 
tion? Saeee? Material on any subject. Reasonable 
rates. od 5 gg Anne Wert, Research Specialist, 
115 N. ~ St., Camp Hill, Pa. 


—s reading speed and comprehension, $1.00, 
1. See, Speedreading Instructor, 3672 Russelj 
Bivd., St. Louis 10, Mo. 





CARTOONISTS—How to Submit Cartoon Roughs— 
25c. Milt Hammer, 525 McMichael, Hillside, N. J, 


TRANSLATIONS, Spanish-English: books, pamph- 
lets, advertising, letters. (by mail only). REYNA, 
No. 208 Lincoln-Drexel Bldg., Miami Beach, Fla. 


FLORIDA POSTMARK. Letters remailed 25c. Orange 
leaves (fragrant if crushed) free in each unsealed 
letter. WJH, Box 52, Mandarin, Florida. 





SPECIAL OFFER! “The Greater Sin” and “Vultures 
Around My Bed” by Ivers McCrary. Both $3.98. 
Limited number. The Trinity House, 206 N. W, 
17th St., Grand Prairie, Texas. 
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“HOW TO SELP-SYI@ICATE YOU R OWN MATE. 
RIAL” Columns, Cartoons, Fillers, Verse, Stories, 
Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a day from each 
sonspare- More than 12,000 dailies ad weeklies 
in U. $. and Canada alone. Folio includes Syndicate 
Operation, Selling Prices Schedule, Model Sales 
Letters to Editors, Sample Agreement Forms, etc, 
Complete Folio $2.00 postpaid (refundable). While 
they last, gift copy of “175 Idea- -Sources For News. 
geser Features’ included with Folio. American 
eatures Syndicate, Desk 190, 1990 Como Ave., St, 
Paul 8, Minnesota. 


GOOD RUBBER STAMPS, three nore, $1.00! Free 
catalog. Morey’s, 2528-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, 
California. 


LIVING miniature (“Ming”) trees onl: 
inches tall. Grow at home. Big Profits 


10 to 20 
Spare time 


qpvartunite. Fascinatin ~} Amazing! Write for Free 
Seed aa lan. National Nursery, Dept. JC, Ingle. 
wood 4, California. 


200 STORY TITLES—one dollar. List of Book Fub- 
a Fem Doilar. Ernest Kelly, 514 Indian Grove, 


Toronto, Canada. 


FIRST EDITIONS AND OLD BOOKS for sale or 
swap. Catalog $1 cash; or list books you want, 
ae ‘ you will swap. Paul Overdorf, Jersey Shore, 


USE CORRECT VERB TENSE for those sestencset 

Send 25c coin 7 list present, past and past 
sek | forms “ 160 most used verbs—HAI EE 
ROSE, P. O. Box 762, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED by cosvantoss graphol- 
ogist. Mail $2.00 with sample. Dorothy Sara, Dept. 
S. 11 E. 32nd, New York fork 16, N. Y¥. 


“REJUVENATOR"— Re-inks 15 Old T 
bons! $1.00! Hirsch, Spring Valley, 


UNDERWORLD SPEECH Dictionary, $1.00. 
OLOGY, 844 Washington, Salt Lake City, Ue 


NEGRO CUSTOMS, etc. tntolliges t, frank answers. 
Negro woman of experience. Five questions $1.00 
Dorothy Nunn, P. O. Box 221, Kansas City, 


CONFESSION WRITERS! If yon want to break into 
this profitable market, turn e 58 for infor- 
mation about the CONFESSION NIC. 


YOUR LIBRARY RESEARCH tn all Parisian libraries 
and museums comprehensively, accurately done. 





pewriter Rib- 
ew York. 





ALK.- 





Also literary and scientific translations, clipping 
gorvies. E. Gruber bert, 53 Rue Claude Bernard, Paris, 
rance. 


MAN WRITER, early 40's, would like to discuss 
poner problems with those in Phila. area. Box 

LIST OF 100 “Thought-Nudgers” $1.00—Florence 
Grimm, P. O. Bow 393, Baltimore 3, ryland. 


500 PERSONAL GUMMED STICKERS, $1.00! Printed 
neatly with name and full address. Catalog free. 
Morey’s, 2529-D Roosevelt, Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. 

POETS: Description of 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS. a aph Prize Program, etc., sent on 
receipt of wy ~~ stamped envelope. 
KAL IDOGRAPH. A National Mogesine of Poetry, 
624 North Vernon Ave., Dallas 11, 


CARTOONISTS! You'll sell your cartoons when you 
know where to seli. Subscribe now to CARTOON 


MARKET GUIDE. Complete listings of t mavins 
markets. ry Ay for Regge © subscription; 
months; tor oo Ha ie 
CARTOON MARKET "quip 820, Grand 
Central P. O., New York 17.N ey. 

CLIP NEWS ITEMS from lecal newspapers, sell to 
trade ma -_~ Full information an list of 32 
markets, - Dam Valentine, Box 1212, Salt Lake 


100 MARKETS Buying 
Beach 135: Rockaway, N 


GOT A CAMERA? Earn extra money. Guaranteed 
roves. mee details. Warco’s 2689G Coolidge, Oak- 
nd 1, i 


City, Uiah 
Startes, 50c; Wachs, 262 

















ve, 











WRITERS. Badly prepared manuscripts bring rejec- 

tions. For professional manuscripts that sel] get 

‘Manuscript Design’ 50c. Rees, 23 Homewood 
ve., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

RESEARCH, any ote, $1.25 hour. Experienced 
librarian. Research by Ruth, 1100 Vinsetta, Royal 

Oak, Michigan. 


SELL A BUYING MARKET—Over 100 JUVENILE 
MARKETS and RATES—S0c. Milt Hammer, 525 
McMichael, Hillside, N. J. 


YOUR OWN STORY! Keep your genealogy, jobs, 
health history, blood type, education, travel, etc., 
in well-planned PERSONAL HISTORY booklet. 
New; interes‘ing. 30c each. Kerr, P. O. Box 1642, 
West Palm Beach, Florida. 


INFORMATION from Alaska by old resident. Per- 
sonal replies on a Fishing, Trapping, Hunt- 
ing, Homesteading, ild Life, Natives, Scenery, 
Employment. Questions on specific subjects an- 
swered—3 for $1.00. John F. Lenferink, 340 East 
12th Avenue, Anchorage, Alaska. 


CALIFORNIA POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 25c. 
Confidential. Bea Marshall. Route 1, Box 414, 
Pleasanton, California. 





SCRIBBLER, male, mature, attempting fiction, would 
exchange ideas and perhaps collaborate. Box L-3. 


CARTOONISTS—Expert, to do gag and piecework. 
Modest rates. Please submit samples. Cartoons, 
2818 18th St., N.E.. Washington, D.C. 


THE QUICKEST WAY TO WRITE FOR PAY: Hit 
the filler item market—110 Markets Described 
(Many never listed below), 75c. M. M. Browne, 
6947 S. Carpenter, Chicago. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. POSTMARK. Letters remailed, 
25c Confidential. Eleanor Werner, 1303 No. Ode 
Street, Arlington, Va. 


TYPISTS: Please get in touch with me if you typed 
a novel for H. L. Heed. Box L-5 


PRINTING HOBBYIST! Own a printing press, with 
ink, paper and type to start you right out. "~~ 
used press, 11x17, and supplies for $125.00. rite 

olm, Cassville, Wis. coallioe press with sup- 
plies $90. 


IF YOU LIKE PEOPLE and need extra cash, you 
can earn up to $10 or more per day in spare time 
and have fun too. Money-making ideas rushed 
to you for only $1.00. Box L-6 


BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home. Earn 
Big Money! Learn secrets. Help fill the huge 
demand. Amazing Opportunity. Free Plan. Tropi- 
cals, 1008-J Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 15, 


BE HAPP.! Read “The Herald Of Psychology”. 
Sample 25c. Yearly, $2.00. Bi-Monthly. 26 Saint 
Boto!lph Street, Boston 16, Mass. 








SECRETS OF GETTING PUBLISHED. Send 9c. 
Moravedi £E) Krishnar, 1912 Lincoln-Park-West, 
215 D, Chicago 14. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and thereby 
sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my ad, 
this magazine, page 72, Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 


TOO FAT? Use self-Hypnosis. Send $1.00 for method. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753, Salt Lake City, Utah 


PLEASE NOTE: Successful analysis of big-name 
writers’ works has enabled us to synthesize plot 
formulas which are the vital key to modern creative 
writirng—the very essence of narrative know-how. 
Each uniquely codified in grid layout on a single 
file card! No. 1, Gimmick, Stunt Short-Short, $1; 
No. 2, Short, Novelette, Magazine Novel, $1; No. 3, 
General Article, $1. LAB LORE, WD2, Selma, Ore. 
Don’t wish you had—be glad you did! 


ARE YOU A GENIUS? If not, learn new-type, fast 
selling, non-fiction writing wanted by millions. 
“Magic Word” that turns words into checks: $1.00. 

‘S, 17 Prospect Square, Cumberland, Md. 








THE WORLD IS YOURS—without Cook’s tours. 
Live, or travel abroad with income from adver- 
wo d a. photo syndicates, trade papers. 
I did. any ‘- Americans make money abroad. 
“Circling the lobe for Profit” $1.00 Holmes 
Box 52, Mandarin, Florida. 


CARTOONISTS, GAGWRITERS—send for free sam- 
eS of information guide. Full of stuff that will 
elp you! Information Guide, 2776 California 
Ct., Lincoln, Nebr. 


BOOK BARGAINS—Selling ge me | Psy- 
chology, Self Improvement, Others. Maxwell, 7401 
Fourth, Brooklyn 9, New York. 


I HAVE SEVERAL COPIES of an illustrated book 
which I will pay someone to place in bookstores 
of a certain area for sale on a percentage basis. 
Can advance some cash to begin. Or state your 
terms. Correspondence invited. L. C. Dearen, 532 
SW 34tb St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


WRITE, SELL SHORT ITEMS! Collect $1 to 
$25 checks. What? How? Where to sell? 50c. 
GERARD’'S, 17 Prospect, Cumberland, Md. 


WANT TO BUY OR RENT used LaSalle CPA 
Course. H. Smith, 121 Maple, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


OXFORD NEWSLETTER demonstrates one sure way 
of earning a living with your typewriter. Also 
furnishes ideas for articles—fillers—cartoons—ad- 
vertisements. Sample copy 25c. Newsletter—Ox- 
ford, Wisconsin. 


$10 a WEEK writing ms. Instructions and mar- 
kets sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 

FACT ARTICLE WRITING AS A PAYING HOBBY: 
15,000-word booklet, “Adventures in Free-Lance 
Newspaper Feature Writing,” $1.00. Holden, Book- 
seller, Germantown 1, Tenn. 


GHOST WRITER—English teacher, experienced. 
Speeches (any occasion). Themes, Revisions, Re- 
search; reasonable. Ethelle Phillips, Public Speech 
Writer, Buffalo, Okla. 


DISINCHANTED POETESS AND PHILOSOPHER— 
Playwright seeks optimistic correspondence from 
similarly inclined. Any sex, any locality. Box L-4 


THE “FICTION PRIMER FOR BEGINNERS”, covers 
all phases of story-writing, through all age 
roups—from tots to adults—in ten, easy lessons. 
Snty $200. GERARD’S, 17 Prospect Square, 
Cumberland, Md. 


SHORT SHORT OUTLINE, complete and compre- 
hensive. Easily adaptable to Novel. A framework 
for your words. Special price for March and April, 
$2. The Literary Workshop 18110 Lorain Rd., 
Cleveland 11, Obio 


TIME TRAVEL PAST OR FUTURE—Your own per- 
sonal time machine, Tested approved by hundreds. 
Send 25¢ for complete details. Eidetic Foundation, 
Box 3458, Fairhope, Alabama. 














SONGWRITERS—Professional copies your song, 4c 
page including copyist (32 bar song) arranging 
extra; 300 minimum; COD; prompt, professional 
service guaranteed. Original returned. G. H. Nelson, 
1321 Atlantic, Long Beach, California. 





FLORIDA OPPORTUNITIES! Hundreds of jobs, 
businesses, farms, groves, ranches, homes. Free de- 
tails! Florida Opportunity Bulletin, Box 456-N4, 
Coconut Grove, Miami 33. 


YOUR OWN RADIO SHOW! How to create, present 
to station, sell to sponsor. I did it, so can you. 
Details $1. Lorrie 241 West 108, NYC 25. 


HOBBY ARTISTS: Make $5-$10 an hour as I have 
in spare time. Details $1.00. V. McCubbin, 2405 
Tinkle, Richland, Wash. 





STUCK? SELF-HYPNOSIS removes writer's block, 
stimulates imagination. Scientific Method, $1.00. 
HYPNOCOLLEGE, Box 753-A, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


(Concluded on page 71) 
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Tue First stop for cartoonists on a busy 
Wednesday is usually the Saturday Evening 
Post. High up in a tiny office on New 
York’s Fifth Avenue, Marione Nickles, in 
from Philadelphia, sees between 50 and 75 
cartoonists in three hours. Not much time 
is spent on gossip and not more than two 
or three minutes are needed for Mrs. 
Nickles to leaf through the average batch 
of 10 cartoons. Those held out are taken 
back to Philadelphia for the final okay by 
the Cartoon Board which meets every 
Thursday. Everyone on the list who calls is 
seen by the one o’clock deadline. 

Outside the office in the narrow waiting 
room cartoonists sign their names on a 
sheet of paper. Some take off for other 
markets instead of waiting their turns. If 
they get back too late, they take a chance 
on missing their turns and not being seen 
that week. Those who do wait pass the 
time exchanging gags, looking over each 
other’s roughs, and making plans to meet 
for lunch. The crowd spills out into the 
hall as far as the elevator and the din is 
terrific. The one topic of conversation is 
naturally gags. “Is this a Post gag?” one 
asks the other, or “How about this for 
Collter’s?,” or “Is this for This Week?” No 
matter what gag is under discussion, it 
reminds somebody of a similar one he 
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did for another magazine. So an hour 
is taken up with everybody contributing a 
switch on a single gag. The few beginners 
who are there listen respectfully, trying to 
remember every word as they wait for a 
name cartoonist to look at their roughs and 
perhaps give them a criticism. For some 
reason there is seldom more than one copy 
of the Post on hand, and everyone tries to 
look at it at once. Each gag in the current 
issue is taken apart and torn to shreds, and 
the cartoonist who did it is told how it 
could have been made a better gag. The 
final conclusion everyone comes to: nobody 
knows what the editor will buy. 

What does the Saturday Evening Post 
want? Marione Nickles, associate editor in 
charge of cartoons, states clearly what the 
Post does not want. She says, “A gag based 
on a pun or a play on words is not for us. 
Impossible situations, such as babies in 
carriages leering at passing blondes, we'd 
rather not see. Mother-in-law jokes, hus- 
band eating breakfast through the news- 
paper, husband feeding the baby or cook- 
ing in the kitchen via the cyclone method, 
and other such overworked situations are 
out for us. Skip too vigorous slams at mar- 
riage, henpecked husbands or nagging 
wives. Unwelcome guest and pain gags, 
based on physical defects using hearing 
aids, crutches, wheel chairs, we don’t think 
are funny. Liquor gags also come in the 
hard-to-sell category. 

“For the cartoonist alert to current 
trends, there’s plenty of material to choose 
from. Gags built around everyday living— 
housing, the activities of children, raising 
families, politics of a non-controversial na- 
ture, everything and anything that happens 
in the living room and about the home— 
are of interest to the average Post reader. 

“There seems to be a mistaken idea 
among cartoonists that because we have 
bought a gag on a particular subject in the 
past, we will go for it again. If the gag was 
outstanding, we will remember it ourselves 
and try not to duplicate the basic idea. We 
want originality in subject matter for car- 
toons, and we have pretty good memories 
for too-close switches. 


“The cartoonist trying to sell the Post 
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should concentrate on familiar, everyday 
happenings which are believable and stick 
to subjects he knows, rather than go through 
last year’s issues of the Post trying to come 
up with salable switches. He’s better off 
striving toward new styles of drawing and 
types of humor than copying those which 
are already established.” 

About 2000 cartoons are bought each 
year by the Post, with perhaps 1200 to 
1500 published. At least 50 cartoonists sold 
the Post for the first time last year. The 
door is always open, though competition is 
high. All mediums are used, Benday, 
wash, line and color. But it costs probably 
twice as much to reproduce cartoons in 
color, and the same price is paid as for 
black-and-white okays. 

Mrs. Nickles sees cartoonists who are on 
the list in person. Every few months this 
list is pared down to those who have sold 
the Post in the past six months. Beginners 
occasionally write in for an appointment, 
but this practice is discouraged because it 
slows down the business of the day. Many 
cartoonists who sell the Post regularly and 
live nearby prefer to mail, rather than 
spend several hours at the New York office 
on Wednesday. Mailed batches go to In- 
dependence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
all are looked at. 

Especially needed at present are single 
and double-page spreads, which bring up 
to $500. A spread should not be an elabora- 
tion of one gag, but situations based on a 
central theme, such as Ted Key’s recent “A 
Day at the Circus.” Single-panel gags start 
at $65 with raises every 15 okays until $100 
is reached. Raises over $100 are at the 
discretion of the editors. 


Late Cartoon News 


Nugget, 545 5th Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. David X. Manners will try to speed 
up the return of roughs and okays now that 
he has settled down to a regular buying 
routine. He plans to see cartoonists in 


person on the first Wednesday of the 
month. Manners wants girly gags only for 
this pocket-size monthly and will use quite 
a few per issue. From $10 to $20, on ac- 
ceptance, with the average price, $15; $50 











HOW TO DRAW MAGAZINE CARTOONS 


Walt Wetterberg, Hal Anderson, Les Colin, Glenn R. 
Bernhardt, Henri Arnold, Scott Taber, Carl Kohler, Jack 
Bonestell, Ray Dabbs, Irv Hagglund, Jay Work, Walt 
Munson, J. L. Williams, —* Riley, Lioyd Baker, Mel 
Millar, Dick Smolinski, Allan K. 1. Morley Burteen, 
Nate Collier and Lew (who else?) Card. This is not a 
correspondence course, book or folio. It’s a collection of 

ions, actual size, (8% x 11) of a rough 
by each of these guys. On the back of each artist's rough 
is a full-page letter telling you, in his own words and in 
his own way, his tricks, tips and working methods. Comes 
loose, mailed flat, so you may study it and then pin it up 
around your studio for future reference and inspiration. 
It’s worth at least $100.00, but you may have it for only 
$1 postpaid. C.O.D. orders accepted. Git with it, Bub! 


CARTOONISTS’ MARKET LETTER 
513 College Circle, La Habra, California 
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FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 
What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. iting. revising, rewriting, 
ghosting. instruction; books, stories, epesebes. articles, poems, 
ction, non-fiction, text books. Each properly typed when wenty, 
Free carbon on wits b poner. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand w 
average. Minimum $ 


A A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 
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INSIDE INFORMATION 
FOR PROFESSIONAL ARTISTS 


CARTOONISTS and GAGMEN. WHERE to sell 
WHAT they want — WHO buys. Published on the Ist 
and 15th. Market list. 13 issues, $6.00, 26 issues, $11.00, 
trial subscription $1.00. Sample 25c. Pat Fulford, Editor. 


PEN AND BRUSH NEWSLETTER 
106 Perry St. Est. 1947 New York 14, N.Y. 














WRITE COMIC BOOK SCRIPTS 


My 24-page bostins FUNDAMENTALS OF COMIC 
SCRIPT WRITING, contains over 15,000 words of 
ger saga on ~ to write stories for the comic L 
You also receive a sample STORY SYNOPSIS and page 
of PANEL SCRIPT as submitted to editors. All for $ 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 No. Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Californie 


COMIC ARTS DIGEST 
"The Magazine of the Comic Art Profession.” 
Subscription one year $3.75 
Write 
COMIC ARTS DIGEST 
6711 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 

















WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
arn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
“tell but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for particulars. 


MARION M. DAVIDSON 


Laceyviile, Pennsylvania 


CARTOONISTS-GAGWRITERS 


NOT $10.00, NOT $11.00, JUST $4.00 A YEARI 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing 
Industry. Send for free copy today. 

NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Road, Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N. Y. 


P, O. Box 
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will be paid for cartoons which appear in 
color. Written humor, in short supply here, 
is also bought by Manners; 150-word pieces, 
girly background, are paid for at the rate 
of 10c a word. One and two-line fillers, 
which he hasn’t used up to now because he 
couldn’t find good ones, will bring $5 flat. 

At the same address, Charles Adams is 
in charge of comic book illustration for the 
romance books. $20 a page for pencil; $13 
for inking; $28 to the artist who can do 
both. Send proofs of published work or 
call Adams for an appointment to show 
samples. 

Todays Woman (Fawcett), 67 West 
44th St., New York 36, N.Y. Julian Bach, 
editor, who also buys cartoons, is interested 
in seeing gags slanted for “young marrieds,” 
women especially, in the age group 20 to 
30. With this audience in mind, Bach wants 
the pleasant aspects of life stressed in car- 
toons, nothing offensive—no sex, liquor, 
or jibes at marriage. He likes “funny” 
drawings rather than those of the illustra- 
tion type. Subjects: kids, around home, 
animals, cooking, etc. Bach will use roughs 
“as is,” doesn’t care if okays go to names 
or nobodies, and pays $25 flat to all. 
Through the mail. Pay is on acceptance. 

Ballyhoo, 261 5th Ave., New York 16, 
N.Y. Bill Yates says that the first issue of 
this long-awaited magazine will be on 
stands May 15 and that Ballyhoo will de- 
finitely be a quarterly. He is now buying 
gags actively, also short written humor for 
1000 Jokes and the forthcoming Film Fun. 
From $15 up for cartoons for all three 
magazines, girly and male-slant only. Edi- 
tor Yates announces that Dell is now put- 





2 NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 
GAGWRITERS & CARTOONISTS 


Cartoon Consultants Calendar for gagwriters and car- 
V toonists. Idea inspirations listed 4 months in advance 
to enable gagwriters and cartoonists to meet magazine 
deadlines. Be on time and increase your sales. Spiral- 
bound, illustrated. - $2.00 


500 Cliche Captions for Gagwriters and Cartoonists 
Jv 500 ready made captions with explanations of how to 

convert them into effective sales producing gags and 

GRTUOOMB. 6 oc ccc ccccccccccccccccvecsccscccevcceses $2.00 
How to Create 1000 Gags a Year by Jack Markow, Dan 
Koerner and Harry Lampert. This best seller among Bag: 
writers and cartoonists analyzes and explains clearly, the 
various devices for producing selling gags. A complete 
analysis of cartoon humor. Fully illustrated.......... 


Send check or Money Order to: 
CARTOON CONSULTANTS 
170 Broadway Sulte 205W N, Y. 38, N. Y. 











ting out a one-shot cartoon book of re- 
prints. He’s doing all the work and doesn’t 
need clippings, as the book is already put 
together, but he wants cartoonists to know 
that $10 will be paid for each reprint used. 
Through the mail here. Pay is on accept- 
ance. 

Family Life (Macfadden), 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. This new 
book, soon to be released, now has a de- 
finite policy for cartoons. Editor William 
Harris wants gags with a family angle, on 
the light side. Nothing broad or slapstick 
will sell him. No honeymoon gags wanted 
or slaps at marriage. $25 flat, on accept- 
ance. Family-type subjects are wanted in 
black and white spots too, at $10. Both 
two-color and black and white illustration 
is bought free lance, with payment from 
$250 to $350. Send proofs of published 
work for assignments or make an appoint- 
ment to show samples. Through the mail 
for cartoons, no “in person” calls here. 

Prince & Company, publishers of the 
two magazines Big and Men, have moved 
their offices to 5433 West Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. Payment for male-slant and office 
gags is from $40 to $50, on acceptance. 
Names are not a must here, but good gags 
are. Inked roughs are used occasionally. 
Address “Cartoon Editor.” 

Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Jerry Mason has resigned from 
Argosy, and no new editor has yet been 
appointed. Cartoon buying will go on as 
usual, with Ralph Stein doing the picking. 
Summer vacation gags only from now on, 
and spreads are wanted. Single-panel car- 
toons bring from $50 to $85 and spreads, 
from $125 up, on acceptance. 

Youthful Magazines, Inc., 105 East 35th 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Four new girly 
books edited by George Belasses are being 
launched by this new company. Belasses 
wants girly and general gags and will pay 
$5 for the inked rough. He is planning to 
use about 100 gags a month. Through the 
mail. Pay is on acceptance. 

Family Circle, 25 West 45th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Correction: the editor’s 
name here is Harold Warren, not Norman 
Warren. Around-home gags are bought by 
Warren, with prices starting at $10. 
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The Lady or the Censor 


(Continued from page 21) 


Carroll D. Kearns. Two other members 
of the committee, Emanuel Celler and 
Francis E. Walter, submitted a minority 
report opposed to the opinion of the major- 
ity. Condensed, it reads as follows: 


Minority Report 

Let it be made clear at the outset that we 
agree completely with the committee’s justifiable 
condemnation of the printing and dissemination 
of obscene and pornographic materials whose 
only purpose is to cater solely to the lust and 
wantonness of its readers. Whether the Post 
Office Department should be exempted from the 
provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act 
and whether the Postmaster General should be 
permitted to impound mail are questions of a 
more serious nature. The Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act was designed to assure all persons 
aggrieved by administrative rulings a fair and 
comprehensive hearing; the power to impound 
the mails may be fraught with objections not 
immediately apparent. We therefore feel that 
these are questions to which committees of Con- 
gress with the proper jurisdiction should address 











penny! 


IS IT WORTH THE RISK? 


You don’t need a literary adviser to help you become a selling writer. You can do it by 
using hit-or-miss methods. Some writers work hard and finally make the grade, without assistance 
from anyone. But for every one that does, many hundreds fail in their ambitious attempts to 
succeed without proper guidance. Is it worth the risk? Isn’t it foolish to waste years of time and 
effort—and possibly the loss of a writing career—trying to succeed without competent help? 

I have been guiding aspiring writers for some seventeen years, and the results have been 
gratifying. Writers, with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their manuscripts to virtually 
all the magazines and book publishers. And some have had their books and stories screened. 
This success can be traced to the fact that my work is designed to fit each individual’s needs 
instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 

You will become a selling writer if I take you in my limited group, or it won’t cost you a 


If your efforts to establish yourself in the writing field have met with discouraging results; 
if you are willing to work along carefully planned lines, write for my pamphlet which gives 
details of this unique offer. It is FREE, and puts you under no obligation. 


themselves through specific hearings confined to 
these limited proposals. We take vigorous excep- 
tion however to the general approach to the 
complex nature of the subject under investiga- 
tion adopted by the committee. 

There is a distinction between what may 
broadly be classified as obscene and what falls 
within the realm of free thought and creative 
expression, which is perhaps the most basic and 
fundamental principle in the free way of life. 
It is this distinction that the committee, in its 
report and in its proceedings, has clearly failed 
to recognize. 

While the committee concludes that “censor- 
ship definitely is mot a practicable or adequate 
answer to problems in the field of obscenity,” 
in its proceedings and report it has nevertheless 
sat as a high congressional tribunal which has 
arbitrarily labeled as “obscene” a vast array of 
books, magazines, and other publications. The 
committee, in so doing, has blundered not only 
into the area of literary criticism but also into 
an area which the Supreme Court of the United 
States has declared to have a preferred position 
in our entire scheme of constitutional govern- 
ment. 
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We are not unmindful of the fact that even 
the right of free speech is not absolute and that 
the distribution of obscene and lascivious mate- 
rial may be lawfully controlled. The Committee, 
however, has seen fit not only to criticize the 
content by which obscenity may be judged, but 
has also directed unfavorable comment toward 
ideas themselves contained in cited publications. 
This comes dangerously close to book burning. 
For example, “The Haters,” by Theodore Strauss, 
a Bantam book, was entered into the record with 
the objection that “Author obviously trying to 
cash in on the Scottsboro pro-Negro agitation 
which was Communist-inspired.” “Cage of Dark- 
ness,” by Rene Masson, was criticized by coun- 
sel because, among other things, the “Author 
does not seem to like the ‘upper classes’ or law- 


enforcement officers.” Another book, “The 
Harem,” by Louis Royer, is condemned by the 
committee because the author personally advo- 
cates polygamy. 

The committee, had it chosen, might have 
profited by existing legal authority attempting 
to separate the realm of obscenity from what 
amounts to legitimate written expression. In 
“United States v. One Book Entitled ‘Ulysses,’ ” 
the Court ruled that obscenity could not be 
adjudged simply because of the fact that isolated 
passages of a literary work, when removed from 
context, would prove offensive. 

It is clear that the committee in conducting 
its inquiries has made no effort to comply with 
the salutary rule in the “Ulysses” case but in- 
stead has compiled a record replete with literary 
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criticism and the advocacy of its own arbitrary 
literary standards. As for determining to what 
extent obscenity and pornography exist, there 
are few, if any, publications either in the hearings 
of the committee or in the report itself that 
were subjected to the careful scrutiny required 
by the decision in the “Ulysses” case. The gen- 
eral approach of the committee is candidly re- 
flected in the statement of one of its members, 
when asked by a witness whether the book under 
question had been read, that— 

“I have looked at the inserts that we have been 
given. I do not care to read any more; that is 
quite enough.” 

This method of examination adopted by the 
committee could not help but lead it from its 
appointed path. Instead of essaying the extent 
to which pornographic literature exists and means 
of its control, the committee has embarked upon 
an ambitious expedition to determine the intrinsic 
and extrinsic merits of contemporary literature. 
Thus the committee, on the basis of excerpts 
from publications placed in its record, has com- 
piled a long “blacklist” of organs of expression 
which it has broadly characterized as “obscene.” 

One book under special criticism by the com- 
mittee is “God’s Little Acre,” by Erskine Cald- 
well. Yet in reviewing this book on February 18, 
1933, shortly after it was first published, the 
“Saturday Review of Literature,” one of the 
country’s foremost journals of literary criticism, 
commented as follows: 

“A novel that will lift the noses of the sensi- 
tive, Erskine Caldwell’s ‘God’s Little Acre,’ is 
nevertheless a beautifully integrated story of the 
barren Southern farm and the shut Southern 
mill, and one of the finest studies of the Southern 
poor white which has ever come into our litera- 
ture.” 

This novel, which in the 20 years since its 
original publication has sold more than 6 million 
copies, has appeared in the United States in edi- 
tions published by Viking Press, Modern Library, 
Grosset & Dunlap, and the World Publishing 
Co., and has been translated and reprinted in 14 
foreign languages. 

In the committee’s record as one of the exhib- 
its from which it apparently draws the con- 
clusions contained in its report is “Young Loni- 
gan,” by James T. Farrel. This book, the first of 
Farrel’s Studs Lonigan trilogy, is now one of 
the standards of modern literature. At the time 
of its publication, the “New York Herald Tri- 
bune” book section said of it: 

“In the sense that it belongs to the first rank 
of the literature of its kind, this realistic novel 
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of boyhood in Chicago streets is a classic. It 
is a profound study of a certain kind of American 
adolescence and of a background that is repre- 
sentative of hundreds of breeding places of youth 
in American cities. But it is, first of all, a serious 
novel, a living work of realistic creative fiction. 
* * * The novel is not for those looking for 
pornography.” 

The edition of “Young Lonigan” cited by the 
Committee is, according to the publishers, either 
required or recommended reading in at least 
32 colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try, and has been published in a number of 
foreign languages, including French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, Swedish, and Danish. 

We have no desire to quarrel with the com- 
mittee’s literary opinions. We do, however, state 
that it is not the province of any congressional 
committee to determine what is good, bad, or 
indifferent literature. This carries with it echoes 
of thought control. As the Supreme Court aptly 
observed in the case of “Hannegan v. Esquire, 
Inc.”— 

“# # * a requirement that literature or art con- 
form to some norm prescribed by an official 
smacks of an ideology foreign to our system.” 

What we have heretofore stated does not mean 
that we are oblivious to the existence of the pro- 
blem of obscene and pornographic materials be- 
ing disseminated to the public. But, as the com- 
mittee notes, “Congress has already given con- 
siderable attention to the elimination of this evil, 
and has passed some stringent laws.” Laws gov- 
erning the distribution of obscene literature pre- 
sently exist in every State of the Union except 
New Mexico, and, according to the committee 
“in practically every community of importance 
in the United States.” The committee finds, and 
we agree, that lack of legislation “is not nearly 
as responsible for existing pence as failure 
to enforce the laws now on the books * * *” 

In closing, we are reminded of the statement 
made by Thomas Jefferson cited by the Supreme 
Court in “Bridges v. California” in which he 
commented upon contemporary corruption of the 
press as follows: 

“I deplore * * * the putrid state into which 
our newspapers have passed, and the malignity, 
the vulgarity, and mendacious spirit of those who 
write them * * * These ordures are rapidly de- 
praving the public taste. 

“It is however an evil for which there is no 
remedy; our liberty depends on the freedom of 
the press, and that cannot be limited without 
being lost.” 

(Signed) Emanuel Celler 
Francis E. Walter. 


Throughout the hearings, the Gathings 
committee, as a whole and individually, 
insisted that it was unalterably opposed to 
censorship. 
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A House committee, it has just been 
announced, probably will continue to in- 
vestigate the press. House of Representa- 
tives Resolution 26 would create a commit- 
tee with power to hold whatever hearings 
they believe necessary and to require by 
subpoena or otherwise the attendance and 
testimonies of such witnesses, books, corre- 
spondence, and papers as are deemed neces- 
sary. The resolution provides that prior to 
closing of the present Congress, the com- 
mittee should submit a final report of its 
investigation and may include whatever 
recommendations for legislation it deems 
advisable. 

The danger of this situation is that just as 
a few publishers under the guise of a free 
press have pandered to the people by of- 
fering them pornography, so Congress may 
be encouraged by pressure groups to pass 
restrictive laws against the freedom of the 
press. These laws then become a noose 
which could be pulled tight around the 
people’s neck should an opportune time and 
an opportunist arrive together. 
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500 to 1,000 words. Good rates. $1.00 per 1000 words. 


Pageant, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, LAMBERT WILSON 


N. Y. Harris Shevelson, editor. Anything 
with general audience appeal. Rates are 60 East 42nd St.. New York 17, N.Y, 


high, but it’s a tough market to crack. NEW EASY WAY 


Popular Mechanics, 200 East Ontario 
St., Chicago 11, Ill. Roderick M. Grant, | TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY 


managing editor. Photographs and non- 





Anyone Can Learn 
Absolutely no previous experience or ability needed to 


technical descriptions of new and unusual write songs by my amazing new system. If you can hum 
° ek: a : or whistle—that's you nee teach you. Man 
things the latest developments in the fields songwriters have made fortunes qv You ion jv 
of science, mechanics, invention, achieve- a cee We tank tee ae ae Ont 
industry and discovery. Subject must , abe dseronc olla atone +8 1% 
ment, industry : s 
ae a § ine. : MEADOWLARK MUSIC SCHOOL 
of general interest. Stress newsworthy, 106 Sumner Road Colorado Springs, Colorado 








novel and human-interest angles. New prod- 


ucts with mechanical slant when they are MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


on the market. Photographs should show 


people doing things and operating devices eae * g " eae 
described in article. How-to-do-it articles 50c per 1,000 words 

on craft and shop work, with photographs RUBY WATSON 

and rough drawings, and short items about ees eee 





new and easier ways to do everyday tasks 


should be addressed to the Shop Notes and A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


Crafts Editor. We are the only literary agency that has a Book Club 

° : and a Publishing Company for new writers. Get top- 

Popular Science, 353 Fourth Ave., New notch sales and editorial help on your stories and books 

York 10, N. Y. Volta Torrey, editor. In- at bargain rates. Write for free details and compare. 
terested mainly in pictorial news and fea- AUTHORS’ and PUBLISHERS’ SERVICE 

24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights 70, New York 


tures for energetic young men in a scientific 


age. Also interested in practical, attractive, SONG POEMS 





how-to-do-it stories for owners of homes, Set to Musi 
autos, television sets and other modern . renege 

: Send your poems today for free examination to 
appliances. Has three regular departments J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B 


open for very short items: “New Shop Master of Music 
Ideas,” “Tq Like to See Them Make.” and 510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
7 


WRITERS—CONTACT ADELE BAILEY 


St analyst, Agent, Author, 15 years “Radio Hew Editor” (T.V.) Y.M.C.A. classes. Detailed re on story, 
1.00; book ms, $10.00; thorough marketing analysis, $3.00. Modest fees due to sincere ates writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 
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Let’s Talk About 
Your Story 


2 
YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY 


You think it’s good and you'd like to receive 
money for it. When you mail this story off to an 
editor two questions are in your mind: (1) To 
which editor shall I send this? (2) How much 
is the story worth? 


Have you ever thought what i come up in the 
eters Lon wher he picks up our story? He i 
1) How many of my readers will like this story? (2) Does 
story satisfy the desire that prompts my ri 
good money to buy my magazine? 





to lay 


Te sell a story to an editor must have his viewpoint 

see your story through & yg Any This is hard to do 
at any time, and even more difficult when it’s your own 
story. 


The work of the Criticism Dep rtment of WRITER’S 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the 
particular story that you send us. are some the 
many points we answer for you: 


© Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story? 


© Are your characters the kind of le the reader can 
sounquias and understand? Are the c ters’ problems 
bh ind of problems the magazine readers meet 
ves? 

Is the script wordy ; does it need cutting? 

Is the dialogue realistic enough to give it the air of 
reality? 

What magazine wants te buy work such as this? 


Does the author know his subject and is he enthusiastic 
enough to make the reader share the same enthusiasm? 


0 aes Be Oey Se Perea by telg Se St tow 
pages down to a half page 


@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he wace » blackboard 
pointer 


A detailed answer to the above and many other 
points particularly applicable to your own story 
is meat and drink to the sincere free lance writer. 
The Criticism Department of WRITER’ DI- 
GEST does this for you; ably and professionally. 
Since 1919 we have been instrumental in help- 
ing thousands of writers to success. May we help 
you? 

The rates are $1.25 for each 1,000 words. Thus, 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $6.25. After 
5,000 words the fee is 75c for each additional 
thousand words. Above 10,000 words the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand. Minimum, 
$2.50. Verse, five cents the line; minimum, $1.00 
per poem. $3.00 for report on typewritten novels, 
40,000 words and over. 


Let us work on one of your scripts. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th S¢. Ciacianat! 10, Obio 
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“Hints from the Model Garage.” 
pay varies, but is very good. 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. Buys 
many fillers and has various departments 
open for short items. Pay starts at $10 per 
item, increases according to length. Special 
rate of $100 for true, unpublished items 
(not to exceed 300 words) used in “Life in 
These United States” department. Only 
drawbacks—pay for short items is on publi- 
cation and no acknowledgments are sent 
unless return postage enclosed. 

Real Romances, 535 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mary Rollins, editor. Very 
friendly market. Pays 3c a word for 500- 
to 1,000-word pieces on home problems, 
child care, health, etc. 

Saga, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Al Islan, managing editor. Will look 
at “capsule adventures.” These are not odd 
facts, but adventures in miniature. They 
are never less than 200 words; most are 
longer. Pay varies but is good. 


Rate of 


Saturday Evening Post, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. Address the 
back-of-the-book editor. Buys shorts for two 
features, “What Would You Have Done?” 
and “The Perfect Squelch.” Also short 
articles consisting of two double-spaced 
pages on current topics of interest to nearly 
5 million people. Pay for shorts is $100. 

Startling Detective, 67 West 44th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. Joseph Piazza, editor. 
Up to 800 words on unusual crimes and 
novel police work. Must have a humorous 
or ironic twist. Five cents a word. 

Successful Farming, 1716 Locust St., Des 
Moines 3, Iowa. Kirk Fox, editor. Has vari- 
ous departments which buy very brief 
pieces at $5 each. Also buys inspirational 
shorts at about 4c a word. 

This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. C. B. Roberts, article editor. 
Uses straight humor (not joke) pieces that 
run about 800 words. Also collections of odd 
facts if they are really unusual. Top rates, 
fast reports. 

True, 67 West 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Ken Purdy, editor. Uses only factual 
stories with male interest. Also short pieces 


(Continued on page 80) 
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for writers 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


Dictionary of Thoughts ....... $4.95 
English Grammar Simplified..... 1.75 
Protection and Markeung of 
Literary Property _...,..... 3.75 
Rapid V1 Builder....... 1.00 
Lewis 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.50 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed.... 6.00 
SL eee 3.00 
fe) Seer 3.50 
Basescu 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning ......... 3.50 
Easy Way to Cariooning........ 1.00 
Larniar 
Editorial Cartooning............ 2.75 
Spencer 
How Te Create Gags........... 2.00 


Cartoon Consultants 


DETECTIVE WRITING 


Enc lopedi of Cri i logy.... 5. 
Modern Criminal Investigation.. 4.75 
3 





Soderman & O’Conne 
Murder, Madness and the Law.. 
uis H. Cohen 
Writing Detective & Mystery 
Ficuon, Burack 


JUVENILE WRITING 

Children’s Book Field........... 3.50 
J. P. Colby 

Juvenile Success Secrets......... 2.00 
_Wdl Herman 

Writing Books for Boys and Girls 3.00 
Ferns 

Wien Juvenile Fiction........ 2.50 
Whitney 


MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Article Writing & Marketing.... 5.50 
_ George Bird 

Writing Non-Fiction............ 3.00 
Walter S$. Campbell 

Technique in Article Writing.... 3.50 
Robeson Bailey 


FREE POCKET 
SECRETARY 


on all purchases of 


$6 or mere 


Any $12 worth, of 


books for only 


$10 











MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section............. 1.00 
Writer's Market 
Mathieu & Jones 
1953 Photo Markets (almanac).. 2.00 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing......... 2.75 
urac 
How to Write a Novel.......... $.50 
omro. 
How to Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
Woodfor 
Technique of the Novel......... 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Plevestting RE atc eeaes 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting......... 2.00 


Josephine Nigeli 
Screen Playwriting for Theatre 


Se IN. Sx in ewes aveve 3.50 
wis Herman 
fe eee 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Writing for the Screen.......... 3.00 
Beranger 
PLOTTING & REVISION 
Ansty of the Short Short...... 1.00 
a 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 
Basic Formulas of Fiction....... 3.00 
aster-Harris 
101 Plots Used & Abused........ 1.25 
Young 
kk Serer 3.00 
Charles Simmons 
36 Dramatic Situations.......... 2.00 
eorges Polti 
Writing: Advice & Devices...... 3.75 
‘am pbell 


POETRY & SONGWRITING 

Gongiow Rh ing Dictionary.. 2.50 

lement Woo 

First Principles of Verse........ 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 

How to Revise Your Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

How to Write Songs That Sell... 2.95 
Arthur Korb 

Seven Principles of Poetry...... 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Wehing and Selling Greeting 

Card V. 


2S J 
Writing Light Verse............ 2.00 
Richard Armour 
RADIO & TV 
Pointers on Radio Writing... ... 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Radio & Television Writing..... 6.50 
Max Wylie 
Television Writing.............. 3.50 
_ Robert S_ Greene 
Writing for Television........... 3.00 


Gilbert Seldes 


Books listed below are selected 
by Wrrrter’s Dicest as the 
most authoritative and helpful 
for writers wishing to learn 
more about their profession. 
You’re entitled to return books 
for full cash refund within ten 
days if dissatisfied. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Narrative Technique.........--- 3.75 
Thomas Uzze 

Short Story Writing............ 2.00 
Tremaine 

Geary Writing... .....c<secesees 3.00 
Edith M. Mirrielees 

Write the Short Short........... 3.50 
Elwoa 

Writers: Try Short Shorts....... 3.60 
Mildred 1 Reid 

Writing Fiction ...........+++- 3.50 
Robert Smith 

Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.00 
Campbell 


Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
Collett 

Your Key to Successful Writing.. 3.00 
Lajos Egri 


OF WRITERS AND WRITING 


Ast of Ditin TR. «..- 0000050500 2.50 
Rudolph Flesch 

Best Advice on How to Write... 3.50 
Gorham Munson 

Characters Make Your Story.... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 4 

Creative ae & Writing... 3.00 


Roger Garrison 

111Don’ts for Writers..........- 3.00 
Maren Elwood 

ee ee ar 3.00 
Jack Woodford 

Writers: Help Yourselves....... 2.00 
Mildred 1. Reid 

Writers: Here’s How.........-- 1,00 
Mildred !. Reid 

Writers: Learn to Earn......... 2.50 


Mildred 1. Reid 
Writer’s Notebook 
W. Somerset Maugham | 
Writer’s Workshop Companion.. 3.00 
Gorham Munson 


Writing of Biography eee 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 

The welting * (ear 3.50 
A o 


ffman 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page.. 6.95 
Glen Gundell 
Writing to Sel 
Scott Meredith 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid— 
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If Your Stories Don’t Sell 


you need the kind of help that 20 years of 
experience as magazine editor qualifies me 
to give you. I can show you how to make 
your s‘ories acceptable, and tell you where 
to submit them for sale. Free reading and 
report on short stories. Low rates for edi- 
ting book manuscripts and Ghost-writing. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


23D Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 

lication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
ists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning pe trom winners, judges 
and experts. 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 


REWRITING GHOSTING COLLABORATION 


For Top Professionals or New Writers 
Send script or state requirements 
in letter and we quote fee. 


WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems Lew J subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—well send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


COMPLETE TYPING SERVICE 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. Work proofread, 4 thousand words ; 
manuscripts over 10,000 words, 15c per page; poetry 
Ic per line. Envelopes addressed, etc. 
Enclose Return Postage 
JEAN NICHOLS 
Route 4 Kenton, Ohio 


FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required, Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Est.1918) 
Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 
































30 Church St, 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $/ TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1953 Revised Course & Markets 


No long training or professional style and piotting: technique 
needed. Shows how to write humor, juvenile stories, house- 


this ad and $1 today to 


J. C. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008, Dept. lendale, California. 











for various departments. Consult current is- 
sues. Not less than 5c a word. 


True Confessions, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Walter R. Schmidt, editor. 
Short, self-help inspirational pieces. One 
column brings $35, two columns rate $50 
and a full page, $100. 


True Detective, 205 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Renee Buse, editor. There’s 
always a demand here for shorts of a crim- 
inal or legal nature with definite crime or 
detective angle. Pay starts at $25 per 
column. 


True Police Cases, 67 West 44th St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Hamilton Peck, editor. 
Uses unusual crime features up to 3,000 
words, preferably under the byline of a 
person on either side of the law. All mate- 
rial is factual. Rates: 4c a word for short 
features, on acceptance. 

Your Life, 270 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y. Douglas E. Lurton, editor. Uses short 
pieces on desirable living. Also oddities. 
Good rates. 





Fighting Words 


You don’t ask teachers, “You still teaching?” 
Or ministers, “Are you still preaching?” 
Or stage-screen folk, “You still acting?” 

Or dentists, “Are you still extracting?” 

Or lawyers, “Copping pleas and fees?” 

Or pianists, “Still tinkling keys?” 

You don’t ask a man—unless you’re a jerk— 
A question like that about his work. 

I get so mad I feel like biting 

The guy who greets me with, “Still writing?” 


A. S. Flaumenhaft 








FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 
My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains the 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 
ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 


Announcing Publication of 1953 Anthology of Best Original Short-Shorts 
Wanted: outstanding, fresh, original short-shorts for new aepew of Acceptable authors ouly have to purchase 
limited oumber of copies and will share in royalties and reprint rights. 

ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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Our Staff Includes 





“I Didn’t Know That 
Presidents of Writing 
Schools Could Write 


. . from what I have read of this book (One Winter 
in Boston, by Robert Smith, President of the Magazine 
Institute), Mr. Smith should immediately quit presi- 
denting, which can be done well by millions, and get 
down to writing, since good writers are few indeed.” 

—CHARLES DRISCOLL 
“New York Day by Day” 


Yes, Mr.Driscoll, it’s true that many heads 
of writing schools cannot write. The Magazine Insti- 
tute, as a matter of fact, is completely owned, staffed 
and operated by successful writers and editors. Every 
one of us—including Robert Smith—spends some time 
writing as well as teaching. Because next to writing, 
we enjoy teaching others to write. 





ROBERT SMITH 





Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image ; Baseball ; 
One Winter in Boston and 
many short stories. 

. 
JANET WELT, formerly on 
staff, N. Y. Journal and De- 


troit Times; writer for Dell 
and Fawcett Publications. 


e 
BETH WALKER, author: 
Hills of Home ; Hollywood Ho; 
radio scripts; verse, juvenile 
stories. 


MARY HEATON’ VORSE, 
Author: The Prestons; A Foot- 
note to Folly; stories in Col- 
lier’s, Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, etc. And other Suc- 
cessful Writers and Editors. 











¢ HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT 
STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to The 

learn to write the way famous writers did—by 

writing continually under the patient direction e 

of a professional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson M a a Z 1 ; } e 
you submit is criticized and corrected by a suc- 

cessful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly 

or as rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate ° 

on fiction or non-fiction. Before long, you are nstiti ite Inc 

turning out, under our direction, short stories, 9 ° 
articles, sketches, whatever you seem best fitted 








to do. 
Rockefeller Center 
y 7 - 
e WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
When your work is ready to be offered to mag- 7 
azines or publishing houses, one of the experi- New York 20, N. Y. | 
enced writers on our staff submits it with a “ | 
personal recommendation to the market where MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY i 
it seems most likely to sell. Our constant con- ; 
tacts with the book and magazine world enable The MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, INC. : 
us to pass along to you valuable tips and to Dept. 84-E 
provide up-to-the-minute market information. 50 Rockefeller Plaza, Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


¢ Write for the FREE catalog describing the 
Magazine Institute plan and providing other 


Please send, without obligation, your current ! 
catalog to: 


information of value to beginning writers. In- Name .......0eeeeeeseeserecvseeeeceeereererens 
quirers also receive the BEST JOB IN THE 

WORLD, which lists unsolicited testimonials Street Address ........+++ssseeeeeeeeeeeseeeees 
from successful Magazine Institute students. Fill 

out the coupon and mail it NOW. City Zone State 


(Inquiries Confidential ¢ No Salesman Will Call) 


























Writing for Television ty cier seides 
The Editor Killer by Richard Powell 
Chain Publishers and their titles, addresses 
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1900 MARKETS 
FOR WRITERS 
Cartoons, Gags and Fillers 

The 100 Best Markets 


172 Short-Short Markets 
Complete Broadway Markets 





TV Shows Buying Now 


Playwright At Work 
By JOHN VAN DRUTEN 


a work-book feature 





One Hundred Years of Paperback Novels 


a survey of this bustling market since the days of Nick Carter 






Now on Sale at All Newsstands——50c 
Or Order Direct from the Publishers—22Z East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





